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ALBERTENSIS 


"Why 
I traded in a 
Good Machine’ 


by A. T. Koch of Rosser, Manitoba. 


Mr. Koch’s “Caterpillar” Diesel D2 Tractor, 
purchased in 1938, worked 12,000 hours with 
never a let-down . . . cut his fuel costs by ~ 
about 65% ... and in all those fifteen profit- 
able years never cost him more than $35 a 
year for repairs and maintenance. Here is 
the story in Mr. Koch’s own words: “Since 
buying this tractor fifteen years ago we have 
not spent over $500 on replacements or re- 
pairs. When we traded it in it was still 
working beautifully and had the original fan 
belt. In 12,000 hours we did not lose one 
hour through the “Caterpillar’s” inability. to 
work. We calculate a saving on 65% in fuel 
costs as compared to a gasoline tractor. This 
machine has enabled us to get on the land 
earlier. Wet weather could not hold us up 
in the Spring, when we were able to disc 
twice, seed and harrow 40 acres a day.” 


EASY, RESPONSIVE CONTROLS make off - loading 
easy work as new “Caterpillar” Diesel D2 Tractor arrives 
on Mr. Koch’s farm. . 1938 D2 stands by to be loaded. 
“Only reason I’m trading it in’, says Mr. Koch, “is because 
I want the even greater power of a new series D2.” 


HIGH IN POWER AND. ACCOMPLISHMENT 
but low on maintenance and operational expenses ! Trac- 
tor was deliyered by distributor service man and sales en- 
gineer. Here they discuss with Mr. Koch the profit 
_advantages he’ll find built-into his new investment. 


If a 1938 “Caterpillar” Diesel D2 Tractor is 
capable of that kind of performance, what 
can be expected of a new series model? Mr. 
Koch decided to find out. for himself .. . so 
traded-in ‘old faithful” for a machine of even 
greater power, performance and economy ! 
There’s a “CAT’-built Diesel Tractor for 
every farm power need. Ask your “Cater- 
pillar” distributor to show you the 32-h.p. D2 
... the 43 h.p. D4... the power-packed 66-h.p. 
D6... the 81-h.p. D7 and the mighty 130-h.p. 
D8. All are built to ‘“Caterpillar’s’” uncom- 
promising standards ... all are built to doa 
better job for you! 


NO WORRY ABOUT TRACTION. . . no doubt about 
action! Mr. Koch and top-hand H, Clasen (right) know 
that Winter, Summer, Spring and Fall the “Caterpillar” 
Diesel D2. Tractor will beat weather emergencies ... de- 


Fan Complelt (nfermalion Conlad : liver heavy duty power where and when it’s wanted! 
Compary Cie. 


‘Advertising Manager, (FR-1-54) 


Union-Tractor & Equipment Co. Ltd. Bk ce 
Calgary, Alberta. 
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CALGARY * ETHERIDGE * EDMONTON * GRANDE PRAIRIE *RED DEER «CRIMSHAW — ALBERTA 
OAWSOM CREEK BC RR EE 
Complete “Caterpillar” Parts and Repair Service Maintained at all Branches 


Gth Ave. and Halifax St, REGINA, Sask., TISDALE.” 22nd St. and E. Ave.. SASKATOON, Sask 


“Caterpillar” Distributors - 


UNIVERSITY LIBRA 
UNIVERSITY OF 


FARG © 


--.and go further for less! 
SAVE LOADING TIME—SAVE DELIVERY TIME—SAVE UPKEEP COSTS 


Brand new—all new—these good-looking 1954 Fargo trucks speed up deliveries. 

- Low design saves time loading—gives drivers easier access to cabs—yet there’s full 
road-clearance for rural work. Shorter turning radius right or left, gets in and out of 
tight spots faster. New Fargo cabs offer easy-chair comfort—new sealing against 
dust and drafts. The 105 H.P. Fargo Truck engine is precision engineered, with fewer 
parts, for long life and very low upkeep. —s + 


GO FARGO=AND SAVE! 
- BUILT TO FIT YOUR JOB 


Other Fargo models up to 40,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 
SEE YOUR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH-FARGO DEALER 


- Compare Value, Looks and Ride _ 
and you, too, will drive a Plymouth this year 


aN 


. 


Belvedere 4-Door Sedan 


Compare the ease of Full-Time Power Steering and Fy-Drive, too! 


Compare all the new cars—and you'll say it’s Plymouth 
for value in 1954. There’s amazing new driving ease 
with Plymouth’s Full-Time Power Steering*,. which 
does 4/5ths of the steering work for you. There’s smooth, 
. fast Hy-Drive* that frees you from shifting, yet 
retains all the conveniences and safety of a standard 
gearshift. Big-car riding comfort with the velvet-smooth 
Balanced Ride—balanced against roll, pitch and 
jounce. Nimble power and go—in a lively high-compression 
motor, designed for peak performance with modern 
gasolines. And deauty to thrill—in luxurious interiors, 
lovely two-tone fabrics, soft leather-grained vinyl— « 


in smart, low body styling and gem-bright colours. 


*Optional on all 1954 Plymouths at moderate extra cost. 


Plymouth valué makes it easy for you to own a fine car. 
See, drive and compare... Any way you look at it 


Por blue-ite 


NOW ON DISPLAY AT YOUR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH-FARGO DEALER'S 


Belvedere Interior—a masterpiece in colour 


Manufactured in Canada by Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 


te 
MILLER'S CHAMPION BREEDING 
FLOCK WINS MAJOR PRIZES 
With but 3 B.B.B. Hens entered at the 


Moose Jaw All Canada Turkey Show 
held last November , Mr. D. Varty of 


Wiseton, owner of a Champion Breed- 
ing Flock won all three major prizes. 
This flock will supply Govt. Approved 
Hatching Eggs for Miller’s Champion 
Poults,. Good quality shows. all the 


way. To be sure of Genuine Broad 

Breasted Bronze Turkeys order Miller’s 

Champion Poults today! 100% live ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Mar. 25 

To to 

Mar. 24 June4 

Genuine B.B. Bronze ...... $90.00 $95.00 

W. Holl & Belts .. . 85.00 90.00 

Ducklings 45.00 50.00 


MILLER'S. CHAMPION CHICKS 
Now booking for spring delivery. 
FOR PRICES WRITE FOR FREE 
82-PAGE COLOR CATALOG. 
Special low prices for January, Feb- 
ruary delivery. 
Serving the West since 1917 


MILLER HATCHERIES 


WINNIPEG SASKATOON ~ 
EDMONTON 
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Don’t Suffer 


Unnecessarily 
Another Day 


from — 


Headaches 
“Upset Stomach 
Indigestion | 

Nervousness 
- Loss of Sleep 

Lack of 

Appetite 

Flatulence(gas) 

caused by 


Sluggish 
Elimination 
Take Forni’s ALPENKRAUTER to- 
night and see if you don’t:feel much 
better tomorrow. That’s because 
ALPENKRAUTER provides 3 way 
help—(1) Laxative, (2) Carminative, 
(3) Stomachic Tonic. It is prepared 
according to a secret formula from 18 
(not. just one or two) of. nature’s 
herbs, roots, and botanicals. It is made 
by a company with 84 years expe- 
rience in producing reliable home 
remedies. MORES 


So, why go on suffering needlessly 
another day from constipation’s mis- 
eries? Do as so many others do, take 
time-proven Forni’s ALPEN. 
KRAUTER. 


Get. a bottle today... If ALPEN- 
KRAUTER is not available in -your 
neighborhood, send for the Special 
Trial Offer. We believe you will be 
glad you did. 


| MAIL this “SPECIAL 
OFFER” Coupon—Now 
0 Enclosed is $1.00. Send me post- 


paid regular 11 oz, bottle of 
ALPENKRAUTER. 


~ Name... 


Address..........00e 


MPOg tb Mi Ce ssi aoa os nace cas 


DR. PETER FAHRNEY & SONS Co. 
**C964-55-J?" 


4541 N. Ravenswood avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 
256 Stanley Street, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


Eskimo Pyjamas _ . 
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Measuring grain 
in a bin 
Fae simplest rough estimate 
is made by allowing three 
quarters of a bushel to each 
cubic foot volume, i.e., multiply 
the cubic contents (in feet) by 
three and divide by four. 

A more exact way is to mul- 
tiply the cubic feet of grain by 
the factor .78. This gives 
measured bushels. If the sam- 
ple is over or under the stan- 
dard weight per bushel, adjust 
in this manner: when filled with 
62-pound wheat, multiply 
bushelage obtained by 62 and 
divide by 60;.or in the case of 
30-pound per bushel oats, mul- 
tiply by 30 and divide by 34. 

Here are the rules for deter- 
mining the number of bushels 
in a bin or pile: 

1. Determine the number of 
cubic feet of grain. 


(a) For square or rectangu- 
lar bins; multiply the length by 
the width by the depth. 


(b) For round bins: multiply 
the radius by the radius by 3.14 
by the depth (the radius is one- 
half of the diameter). 


(c) For cone-shaped piles : 
multiply the radius by the ra- 
dius by 3.14 by the height and 
divide by 3. 


2. Convert cubic feet to mea- 
sured bushels by multiplying 
the number of cubic feet by the 
factor 0.78. 


3. Convert measured—bushels 
to bushels by weight by multi- 
plying the number of measured 
bushels by the actual weight 
per measured bushel of the 
grain, and divide by the legal 
weight per bushel (wheat, 60 
Ibs.; barley, 48 Ibs.; oats, 34 lbs.; 
flax, 56 Ibs.; and rye, 56 lbs.). 


It is suggested that this item 
be saved for future reference. 


‘ 


WANTED ! — 10,000 SKEPTICS 


DO YOU KNOW that the average hen 
ek only 67% OF THE EGGS IT 

ULD? 33% are never laid, but could 
be. That means a lot of lost eggs and 
lost profits. You don't beliaye it .. .? 
Well, heither did other poultrymen 
. . . until they tried MOREGG!I This 
harmless egg-laying stimulant has been 
proved to add that 33% balance per hen 
to your egg production. Simply add a 


small quantity to the mash three times 
weekly; two tablespoonfuls for 30 hens. 


Rush $1.00 now for your '4 Ib. 
trial package. 


I want to get 50% increase in egg 
production and understand that my 
money will be refunded in full if 
not completely satisfied with the re- 
sults of MOREGG. 


NAME 2 ee 


ADDRESS . 


Enclosed $....... «.. for Trial Package. 
To Martex Company, 
1748 - F West 10th Avenueg 
Vancouver 9, B.C. 


Here’s how to gef 
your horse back 


- fo work fast: 
So 


Pow Gricw: seal 
“In 40 years of farming, I’ve always 
used Absorbine for my horses. I’ve 
found it quickly relieves strains and 
soreness from windgall,” says Gustave 
Trautman of Milton, N. Y. 

There’s nothing like Absorbine for 
lameness due to windgall, sore shoulder, 
similar congestive troubles. Not a 
“cure-all,” but a time-proved help . . . 
used by many veterinarians. A stand- 
by over 50 years, it will not blister or 
remove hair, Only $2.50 at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal, 


ABSORBINE 


Over 30 years of experience in selec- 
tion of breeding stock and actual 
poultry raising is your guarantee of 
high quality chicks. 
The following breeds and cross breeds 
are available and suited to every need: 
S.C. White Leghorns, New Hampshires, 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Light 
Sussex, Rhode Island Reds, Black 
Australorps, also Leghorn-Hampshire 
Cross, Austra-Whites, Rock-Hampshire 
Cross and Hampshire-Rock Cross, 
Broad Breasted Turkey Poults 

Order early and remember 

‘It’s Results that Count."’ 
Particulars and Prices sent immedi- 
ately upon request. 


RUMP AND SENDALL LTD. 


Box R, 
Langley Prairie, B.C. or Vernon, B.C, 


Free Book on Arthritis 
And Rheumatism 


HOW TO AVOID CRIPPLING DEFORMITIES 


An amazing pewly enlarged 44-page book 
entitled ‘‘Rheumatism”’ will be sent free 
to anyone who will write for it. 

It reveals why drugs and medicines give 
only temporary relief and fail to remove 
the causes of the trouble; explains a spe- 
cialized non-surgical, non-medical treat- 
ment which has proven successful for the 
past 35 years. 

You incur no obligation in sending for 
this instructive book. It may be the 
means of saving you ‘wag? of untold mis- 
ery. Write today to The Ball Clinic, Dept. 
506, Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 


Pulling the 15-foot McCormick No. 22-H plow, 
the new Super WD-9 tills up to 65 acres daily. 


Pa 


NEW McCormick S$ 


Here’s super diesel power to pull the biggest, heaviest 
draft power farm implement faster than anything else on 
wheels and save you hundreds of dollars yearly on fuel 
alone! In the field, you'll leave slower types of tractors in 
the dust. On the road, you can roll along at 15 mph. 


20% gain in coseful power 


The smooth running 4-cylinder Super WD-9 diesel engine 
develops a maximum of 58* drawbar hp. — power to 
mold-board plow up to 30 acres daily, one-way 80 acres, 
stubble-mulch 45, drill 120 acres. All this on only 3144 
to 4 gallons of diesel fuel per working hour under average 
conditions. 


Double-Disc Brakes Give 
Easy Control for Faster Farming! 


Never before could you get a tractor with all this power 
and speed and yet so easy to operate. Sure-holding, self. 
energizing double disc brakes enable you to stop quickly, 
to make short turns fast — hold tractor and load surely on 
grades. Z 


See your IH dealer for all the facts on the ‘Super WD-9. 
He’ll prove to you that the big, fast new McCormick Super 
WD-9 will enable you to cut operating costs and time 
your field work for best yields. Compare Super WD-9 
price, drawbar pull, and speed of getting jobs done with any 
other type of heavy-duty farm power. 


*Estimated—not officially tested 


HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use — McCormick Farm Equipment.qna 
Farmall Tractors..Motor Trucks.,Crawler Tractors and Power Units..Refrigerators and Freezers 


e INTERNATIONAL 


Live’? Hydraulic Power 


Saves Time to Cover More Ground! 

The Super WD-9’s hydraulic Remote-Control 
(special equipment) is “live.” Its direct-connected, 
gear-type pump gives you constant, fast-acting, 
two-way, clutch-free hydraulic Remote-Control of 
trailing implements whenever the engine is run- 
ning — standing still or on the go. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 
208 Hillyard Street, Hamilton, Ontario 


Please send me the free catalog on the new McCormick 
Super WD-9 tractor.” 
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The Farm and Ranch 
Editorial Page... 


It was people, not money 
who built the Canadian West 


ON of the most popular arguments ad- 
vanced by the Ottawa brain trust in 
justification of alienation of our natural re- 
sources to foreign capital is this: We do 
not have sufficient capital in Canada to de- 
velop the country at a fast pace. We must 
either import capital by the sale of our na- 
tural resources or allow these resources to 
lie undeveloped. In building this argument 
they always draw a parallel with the con- 
struction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Western Canada, they say, was de- 
veloped because of the willingness of British 
capital to finance our development. English 
capital built the C.P.R. and enabled the 
country to be developed. This is surely the 
all-time low in distortion of Canadian his- 
tory. 

Western Canada was built not by im- 
ported capital but by people, not only by the 
people who left comfortable homes and 
trekked West by the thousands but by far- 
sighted statesmen in Ottawa and Montreal. 

The vision which reached reality in the 
construction of the C.P.R. was a Canadian 
vision. In relation to the times, it was one 
of the grandest dreams ever dreamed by 
man. At the time of Confederation, the 
American civil war was just over. . There 
were only three and a half million people 
in all Canada and only 100,000 west of 
Ontario. A railway 2,000 miles long was to 
built through some of the most forbidding 
country on the face of the earth. But the 
steam that generated the enthusiasm that 
created the railway was from the very be- 
ginning strictly Canadian. Without the in- 
dominitable will of Canadians of the time, 
there would have been no C.P.R. and no 
Canada. 


The West itself was developed by 
the people who left comfort and security 
and“ homes and prospects and came to a 
great lone land to build a life for themselves 
with their own two hands. 
many of them built substantial fortunes. As 
they prospered they plowed their profits 
back into the development of our cities. 
Downtown Winnipeg was built solid by the 
great wholesale houses that started with 


nothing in the West and grew with the West., 


Jimmy Ashdown got his start peddling 
tin pots and pans to the pioneer settlers on 
the Portage plains. Out of his labor grew 
the great commercial establishment that still 
bears his name. Pat Burns came to the 
West with empty pockets and built a great 
packing company which also perpetuates 
his name. The Bawlfs and McFarlands and 
Richardsons won fortunes from the grain 
business. Countless others got rich and 
went broke. But the point was that they 
made their money in the West, invested it 
ir the West and helped to build the West. 

The real builders of the West, however, 
were the pioneer farmers who came out, 


In the process,' 


broke the sod and turned our vast prairies 
into one of the world’s most productive 
areas. They didn’t get rich, not many of 
them, anyway. But they did carve out a 
better life for themselves and their families 
than they would have done if they had 
stayed at home. They did not get rich, but 
they created a great and prosperous nation. 
Here we have in striking relief the story of 
how nations prosper, by the application by 
energetic people of tools to natural re- 
sources. A nation enriches itself, creates 
its own prosperity by the development of 
its natural resources providing its people 
retain ownership of these resources. 


It is true that English capital helped 
provide the material and manpower that 
built the C.P.R. To help obtain this capital, 
Canada provided land grants to the rail- 
ways. They got alternate sections in the 
townships for 20 miles on each side of the 
tracks. The balance of the land in the West 
was reserved for settlement by homesteaders 
who were British subjects, or in the process 
of becoming British subjects. 


The railway was a road that provided 
access by the people to natural resources 
which they would develop and own. This 
is the direct opposite of the present policy 
of alienating to foreigners the title in per- 
petuity to the natural resources of Canada. 
Now it is Canadians who provided the roads 
which foreign interests can use to get to and 
carry away the irreplaceable assets of the 
country. 

What would this West of ours be like 
today if, after Confederation, the current 
crop of experts had been calling the plays? 

Developing the West by our own energy 
would have been too slow for them. They'd 
have wanted it turned over to foreign capital 
in huge tracts so that Canadians could have 
been given jobs as hired men tilling the 
soil for absentee owners. Under their sys- 
tem, we'd have had a great collection of 
corporation-owned farms in the West, with 
the Canadians working for wages on these 
farms. No, more! They'd have used the 
railways as a means of selling our top-soil 
which foreign buyers shipped out of the 
country! And they would have said that this 
was a wonderful system because “look at 
all the jobs that are being provided for 
Canadians.” 

In the days of John A. Macdonald, how- 
ever, such snivelling advice would have cost 
the bureaucrats their jobs. Today it earns 


_them reputations as deep and profound 


thinkers. 

The fact is, of course, that Canada to- 
day is much better able to finance its de- 
velopment thon it was when Sir John A. 
Macdonald was making his dreams come 
true. Even the ordinary carpenters ond 
bricklayers working for wages can find 
more cash in their pockets that Jerry 
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Robinson had when he reached Winnipeg 
or Pat Burns had when he left Winnipeg. 
The real capital of Canadians is immense, 
but far too much of it has been deep-frozen 
in so-called security schemes. It has gone 
into life insurance, into pension schemes, 
into welfare schemes, into mortgages and 
promises to pay. As a nation we no longer 
work to gather a stake together so that we 
can take risks in the development of our 
country. We work to fill the deep freezer of 
social security, and then discover, when 
the time comes to draw on it, that every- 
thing we put in has shrunk beyond all 
recognition. 

No, it wasn’t capital in the form of money 
that built the West, either English, Ameri- 
can or Canadian. It was people who built 
the West, people who had courage and en- 
ergy and who could look the most awe- 
some risks squarely in the éye and laugh at 
them. The West was built by people who 
took the most frightful risks long before they 
even got here; people who tore themselves 
and their families up by the roots, put every 
form of security behind them, !eft friends dnd 
relatives and home and came half way 
round the world to a strange land where 
there was nothing but opportunity. 

We do not say that Canada does not 
need and cannot use foreign capital today. 
We do not say that it is wrong for foreigners 
to invest in Canada. There are wide areas 
where American investment in Canada can 
be useful. But we do say that the people 
who should be investing the money in the 
devélopment in the wasting natural assets 
of Canada are Canadians. Only then will 
Canada enjoy the capital increment that 
comes from the development of our re- 
sources. To,have achieved this would have 
required substantial modification of many 
of our fiscal policies. These modifications 
were refused and American capital, under 
favorable tax laws, came in and seized op- 
portunities that Canadians ignored. To 
justify their wrong-headedness our policy 
makers have seized upon a historic parallel 
which in fact_turns out to be a distortion of 
Canadian history. 

The argument that this West of ours 
was built by English capital is not only a 
distortion of Canadian history, it is a libel 
on the thousands upon thousands of Prairie 
pioneers who did the job, standing on their 
own two feet and using their own two hands 
and the courage and fortitude that was 
given to man to be used by man. 


Our faithful 


servants 


LSEWHERE in this issue our readers will 
enjoy Len Nesbitt's readable tribute to 
Lew Hutchinson, one of the founding fathers 
of the Alberta Wheat Pool who recently re- 
tired as a director. We wonder how often 
our prairie farmers take time out to be 
thankful for the service they have received 
from men like Lew Hutchinson through the 
years. 

When the Pool was being organized, 
Lew Hutchinson was one of Alberta's out- 
standing farmers. He had pioneered in 
pure-bred beef cattle and pure-bred hogs. 
He was not only eminently successful but a 
very busy man into the bargain. But.when 
the call came to serve as a provisional 
director on the yet unorganized Wheat Pool 

(Continued on page 8) 
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The sombre facts 
behind U. S. Oats decision 


| PROM a practical point of view, the 
“voluntary” restriction Canada has 
i agreed to place on oats export to the United 
‘States is not too important. By limiting 
‘shipments to 23,000,000 bushels in the next 
nine months we may cause a slight reduc- 
‘tion in the amount of grain that might be 
sold. But the figures for the full year will 
still be substantial and close to what they 
‘have been in recent years. 


What should concern us all, about this 
action, is the evidence it provides of an 
emerging protectionist sentiment in the 
United States. With its system of govern- 
ment sponsored parity prices for agricultural 
products, the Americans could hardly have 
permitted unlimited imports of foreign food- 
stuffs if such imports threatened to under- 
mine the whole price support programme. 
But the volume of our oats exports to the 
United States did not fall within the cate- 
gory. The 60,000,000 or 70,000,000 bushels 
of oats involved was statistically unimpor- 
tant in comparison to the 3 billion bushels 
of corn produced in the United States. 


There is the further fact, which Mr. 
George Mclvor pointed out so clearly to the 
American tariff board, that Canada actually 
buys more food from the United States then 
she sells to it. Hence we help rather than 
harm the working of the United States parit} 
programme. In face of these facts, however, 
the United States tariff board was prepared 
to recommend to President Eisenhower that 
import quotas should be placed against 
Canadian oats imports. To have taken 
such a step would have shaken faith in 
American good neighbor policy, created 
fears that the U.S. was heading back into 
economic isolation. So the two governments 
worked out a formula that would save the 
face of the Eisenhower administration while 
not doing Canada much real harm. 


(Continued from page 7) 


he took up the task without a moment's 
hesitation. He stuck with the Pool through 
good years and bad, helped it over thte 
early shoals and saw it ultimately emerge 
as one of the great institutions of the West. 

It surely takes nothing from Lew 
Hutchinson to say that the reason why 
prairie farmers have made such progress is 
because there have alwgys been plenty of 
Lew Hutchinsons around when the farmers 
needed them. Throughout his life he has 
personified the type of farmer who, when the 
occasion arises, will drop anything he is 
doing to serve his fellow men. Without sel- 
fishness, able and endearingly modest men 
like Lew Hutchinson, none of the farm or- 
ganizations of the West would ever have 
succeeded. 

Being a director of any farm organiza- 
tion is no sinecure. Super-imposed upon 
their own worries and problems, the Lew 
Hutchinsons of the prairies have had to 
carry the trials and tribulations of the whole 
farm community on their shoulders. How 
fortunate are the farmers when, in time of 
trouble, they always seem to have a Lew 
Hutchinson around to turn to, in the sure 
knowledge that they will get the kind of 
leadership and service they so desperately 
greed! 


The decision of the tariff board is a 
plain indication that it will pay much more 
attention to the pleadings of spokesmen for 
special interests in the United States than it 
will to those who want to further the flow of 
trade between the United States and the 
world. That is not good. 


This, of course, is not new. President 
Roosevelt, throughout his administration had 
his work cut out to keep domestic interests 
from disrupting his good neighbor policy. 
The good neighbor policy was his policy, 
and he had to use all the arts of a consum- 
mate politician to carry his country along 
with it. Sometimes he succeeded by driv- 
ing, sometimes by leading and sometimes 
by manoeuvring. But always he succeeded 
by the adherance to a principle in which he 
believed. 


This deep belief of President Roosevelt 
came from a life-long immersion in the 
affairs of his country. President Eisenhower, 
despite his many admirable qualities, lived 
a different life, one which by its very nature 
kept him aloof from the problems of politics 
and economics. Roosevelt surrounded him- 
self with politicians, men who were skilled 
in the art of the politically possible. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has drawn his administra- 
tive leaders from a different reservoir. They 
are mainly men whose lives have been spent 
in business careers and who have never had 
to be concerned with anything that happen- 
ed outside their country. 


When, as the saying goes, the chips are 
down, we suppose that it is inevitable that 
the present administration will lean far over 
backward to serve the domestic interests of 
of the country. And that will be true when 
in doing so considerable harm may be done 
to the larger interests of the United States. 
So we are not too concerned about the oats 
embargo in itself. We are disturbed about 
the implications of the forces that came into 
play to cause this step to be taken. 


The people 


and the Government 


Ws are becoming increasingly impatient 

with efforts of various provincial poli- 
ticians to spread confusion by some. very 
sloppy thinking and loose talking. We refer 
to the practice of referring to “the people of 
Alberta’’ or “the people of Saskatchewan” 
when they are talking about the provincial 
government. 

They say that the people have done 
this or that, or that this or that institution is 
owned by the people. They refer, of course, 
to something that in fact is being done by 
the government in question. 

Now even primary school boys know, 
or at least they should know, that the words 
“government” and “people” are not synony- 
mous. Governments are not the people and 
the people are not the governments. 

Let's go back to Lincoln's phrase, “gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and 
for the people”. He was referring to some- 
thing that was an instrument of the people, 
like a tractor is an instrument of a farmer. 
It existed separately from the people and in 
a real democracy was controlled by the 
people. 

The mere fact that a Government owns 
something does not mean that the people 
own it, or that it can make the people 
healthier, wealthier or wiser. In Russia, to 
take an extreme example, the communal 
state is founded on the concept of mutual 
ownership of the mean of production and 
distribution. In theory, the people of Russia 
own everything in Russia. But as ownership 
is vested in the Government, the people in 
fact own nothing. The members of the 
Government can and do enjoy a luxurious 
standard of life. The people live in abject 
poverty, with probably the lowest standard 
of living in Europe. 

The fact that a government can become 
rich through swollen sources of income does 
not mean that the people are enriched. They 
may be impoverished. Great riches have 
flowed to the governments of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta through sale of oil and gas re- 
sources which, everywhere else on the con- 


tinent, have in fact belonged to the people. 
These governments have become rich but 
the people have not. 

On the other hand where the people 
own their resources they have become rich 
and governments, in order to have sufficient 
funds for the purposes dictated by the peo- 
ple, have had to ask the people to supply 
the funds through taxes. The history of 
democracy is the history of the struggle of 
the people to control governments by con- 
trolling the purses of governments. Where 


-the people lose control of the finances of 


governments, they ultimately lose control of 
governments. 

The whole thing can be illustrated by the 
story that went the rounds during the war. 
An American and Russian engineer were in- 
specting a Russian factory. Outside there 
were parked a number of automobiles. 

“Who owns all the cars?” the American 
asked. 

“In Russia,” the Russicom replied, “the 
people own everything. Those cars are the 
property of the people.” . 

“Well who drives those cars then?” the 
American asked. 

“Why the government officials who run 
this factory.” Oe 

The scene was later repeated at Detroit 
where the roles were reversed. Pointing to 
a sea of cars that stretched in all directions 
the Russian asked: ’ 

“Who owns all these cars we see?” 

“Why the people who work in this fac- 
tory,” the American replied. 

“Yes, yes,” said the Russian impa- 
tiently, “but who drives them?” 

“Why the people who own them who 
work in this factory,” the American replied. 

So let’s have done with this nonsense 
about using “people” as a synonym for 
“government”. The plain fact is that the 
people of Saskatchewan and Alberta have 
no more claim on the dollars obtained by 
their governments than the Russian people 
have on the cars turned out by “their” fac- 
tories. 


Turning back c 
the weather clock 


By ANNIE L. GAETZ 

| Baca winter, with its delight- 

ful weather, and the present 
mild winter has given rise to 
much discussion and differences 
of opinion regarding past win- 
ters in Alberta, Old-timers re- 
call different winters with 
weather of a similar nature; in 
fact, one Old-timer recalls see- 
ing one farmer working on his 
land in February, during a par- 
ticularly mild winter. 

However, we are likely to for- 
get the pleasant winters, and 
harp back to the winter of 1906- 
O7 ,which, they say, was the 
daddy of them all. Winter start- 
ed in all its severity om the first 
day. of November, with snow 
and more snow ,and the tem- 
perature around 45° below day 
after day, with never a let-up 
until February 5th. The snow 
lay on the ground to a depth of 
— well, that depends on who 
tells about it; but some do say 
it was six feet on the level. 

At any rate, cattle drifted 
into the bluffs and coolies, were 
snowed over and their bodies 
never found until spring. That 
was the year when many big 
cattle herds were wiped clean 
off the slate, and in the spring, 
the prairies were dotted. with 
the carcasses of the poor ani- 
mals. On the fourth day of 
February there seemed -no sign 
of a let up; but on the following 
morning came the first break in 
more than three months, and by 
night time there was water 
everywhere, 

Those coming to Alberta more 
recently, recall the. winter of 


1930-31; when we had contin-, 
ued mild weather with almost’ 


no snow all winter. However, 
it-is much easier to remember 
the overly severe winters than 
the mild ones, and, unfortun- 
ately we have few written 
records of early weather condi- 
tions to refer back to. 

When the Calgary and Hd- 
monton Railway was under con- 
sideration, the contractors, 
MacKenzie & Mann,: applied to 
the federal government for 
financial assistance towards 
building the road; but were re- 
‘fused because of the govern- 
ment’s lack of knowledge of the 
country through which the rail- 
way was to pass. Dr. Leonard 
Gaetz, who had been six years 
in the Red Deer district was 
called east to testify as to the 
farming resources of Central 


Alberta, then called Northern . 


Alberta. A copy of that report 
embodied in a 35-page booklet, 
dated February 26th, 1890, was 
printed and used for publicity 
purposes by the Publicity De- 
partment, Ottawa. His refer- 
ence to weather and crop con- 
ditions might be of interest. 


Never Rained 
When he came to Alberta, the 
route around the Great Lakes 
led along the American side, 
and all along this line he was 


advised not to come to Alberta, 


for it never rained there. How- 
ever, he had made a trip 
through Alberta the previous 
summer, and was well satisfied 
with what he saw. He arrived 
early in April, 1884, to take up 
his homestead where the heart 
of the city of Red Deer now 
stands, and up to the 20th of 
August that year, he wondered 
if it ever stopped raining. ; 

It rained from the 8th of Jun 
at short intervals, on through 
July and up to the 17th of Au- 
gust, so that the brooks were 
brimming and the sloughs were 
full and they could not get into 
the meadows with their mow- 
ers; but had to-go out on the 
high prairie. 

Crops and gardens did excep- 
tionally well on breaking that 
summer. The winter of 1884- 
85 was very mild, with scarcely 
any snow, and work on the land 
started in March. There was a 
heavy snow storm about the 
middle of April which helped 
with moisture conditions, and 
there was a good crop that sum- 
mer. 


The winter of 1885-86 was- 


very severe with a great depth 
of snow. However, the summer 
of 1886 was delightful, with not 
as much rain as the two previ- 
ous summers; but it was well 
distributed and all that was 
needed and crops did well. 

The winters of 1886-87 and 
1887-88 there was plenty of 
snow for spring moisture, and 
enough rain through the sum- 
mers and crops did well. How- 
ever, on July 11th, 1887, there 
was a heavy summer frost 
when the barley was just head- 
ing out. 


No Winter 


The winter of 1888-89, was no 
winter at all; but continual 
spring weather all through the 
winter months. There was no 
snow and no frost in the 
ground, and children played out 
in the sand all through the win- 
ter ~months. Unfortunately 


there was no spring rains, and |. 


the seed was put into dry 
ground and did not germinate. 
The rain held off until the first 
week in July, so that settlers 
did not realize the quantity nor 
the quality of grain they had in 
other years. : 


In this report given before the 


government committee in Feb- 
ruary, 1890, Dr. Gaetz stated 


that the winter of 1889-90, so |. 


far had been the coldest he had 
experienced in Alberta, the 
snow lying to a great depth. 
However, he said he had just 
received a letter from home, 
saying that the cold. spell had 
broken and the temperature 
much milder. 

This all goes to show that the 
weather in Alberta, is most un- 
predictable. Even the Indians, 


who have been here for “All|. 


time’ know very little more 
about it than the whites. 
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The man who should be, pictured 
in 3 dimensions 


* 


This man—just one of many life insurance policy- 
holders — is not always seen in a way that reveals 
his true importance. 


Usually he is regarded simply as a man who is 
providing financial security for his family. But 
if you could see him in true perspective against 

the background of his community — and even 
the whole country — you’d realize that he also 
benefits his fellow-citizens in important ways. 


Take such useful public works as new roads, 
bridges, schools and hospitals, for instance. 
He often helps to create them — because a 

large part of his premium payments is in- 
vested for him by his life insurance com- 
pany to help finance their construction. 


Or note science’s progress in the war 
against disease. Here, too, this man plays 
a part. For life insurance companies 
contribute funds to vital medical re- 
- search projects that promote better 

health and longer life for all. 


Moreover, by safeguarding his family, 
he performs another service for his 
fellow citizens. For by doing so he 
makes ‘sure that his family will not 


be a financial burden to others. 


So, if you are a life insurance 
policyholder, b® glad that in all 
these ways you're helping to make 
Canada a better land to live in! 


AT YOUR SERVICE! 


A trained life underwriter— representing one of 
the more than 50 Canadian, British and United 
States life insurance companies in Canada — will 
gladly help you plan for your family’s security 
and your own needs in later years. Rely on him! 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
IN CANADA | 


“It is Good Citizenship to own Life Insurance” 
L-253¢ 
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MACDONALD’'S 


For Easy, Low Cost 
FARM IMPROVEMENTS 


Remodel with 
CONCRETE 


§ 116-PAGE BOOK 
TELLS YOU HOW! 


That old barn, for instance. You can easily rebuild 
the footings, floors, and walls with concrete — 
* make it completely modern at much less cost 
than you’d pay for new construction. Maybe it’s 
the ‘milkhouse that needs renovating. Nothing 
like concrete to give you a really sanitary milk- 
house and cooling tank that will improve the 
quality of the milk shipped from your farm. With 
concrete, too, you can safeguard your well from 
contamination, assure a. pure, safe water supply 
—yon can build floors, driveways, basement walls, 
hog pens and hog wallows, poultry houses — do 

a hundred and one remodelling 
« jobs so easily and at small cost. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Detailed instruction and information on 
building and remodelling. Pictures and 
plans for scores :of practical farm impro- 
vements. Send for your free copy today. 


Pile pegs 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED, 4-1 % 
Canada Cement Bldg., Montreal 2. ~ 3 


Please send free book ‘‘CONCRETE ON THE FARM” 


Canada Cement Company Limited ire = 


x 
CANADA CEMENT BUILDING, PHILLIPS SQUARE, MONTREAL j 
SALES OFFICES: MONCTON, QUEBEC. MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, CALGARY 


Sask. feeder shows 


are here to stay 


By GRANT MacEWAN 


ASKATCHEWAN’S two an- 
nual Feeder Shows and 
Sales have a story to tell. Itisa 
story about ups and_ downs, 
storms, strikes, droughts, dis- 
ease and price extremes, more 
or less mirroring the’ livestock 
industry itself in a striking way. 
Any annual sale, such as the 
one at Moose Jaw, having seen 
a top price of $4.10 per hundred 
pounds for its best show cattle 
in 1983 and a top of $43 per 
hundred in 1951 must have felt 
the impact of other“unusual cir- 
cumstances worthy of review. 


Thirty years ago this autumn, 
Moose Jaw held its first Sas- 
katchewan Feeder Show and 
Sale and has repeated the fall 
event every year since, through 
fine weather and bad. Saska- 
toon organized and held its 
first Feeder Show and Sale in 
1936, and it, too, has an un- 
broken record during the inter- 
vening 18 years. Other mid- 
western feeder shows started 
and stopped and Community 
Auction Sales have become pop- 
ular in parts of the cattle coun- 
try but -only those two Sas- 
katchewan shows have retained 
their original character and 
purpose in combining show and 
sale at utility levels. 

Many times during the years, 
obstacles seemed as threats to 
continued Feeder Show opera- 
tion but difficulties were sur- 
mounted and as if to support 
the policy of continuity, Moose 
Jaw in 1953, witnessed the 
biggest entry of ‘competition 
cattle in its history. 


Judges at the annual show at 
Moose Jaw this autumn faced 
forty-six entries in the classes 
for~five yearling steers; they 
worked over 45 pens in‘the class 
for ten calves, 18 pens of five 
two-year-olds, 16 carloads of 
yearlings, nine carloads of two- 
year-olds and seven carloads of 
calves. Such huge classes 
brought out a total of 1663 head 
of show cattle and explained a 


.degree of wearness on the part 


of the judges as darkness set- 
tled over the stock yards at the 


end of a long day. 


No one could take more satis- 
faction from that big and splen- 
did entry of feeder stock than 
Rancher Olaf Olafson of Old- 
wives. No one has been so 
closely, linked with the show 
throughout its entire life. He 
was one of the founders; he was 
an exhibitor at the first show in 
1923, an exhibitor at every show 
since, a wise counsellor and a 
winner of many championships 
through the years. He sold 
show cattle bearing his “N7F” 
brand, at $2.75 per hundred in 
1933 and a pen of his calves 
brought the all-tim> feeder-sale 


record price of $43 per hundred 


in 1951. 

Mr. Olafson, now in his 
eighties, would be the first to 
confirm that the main purpose 


in starting the Feeder Show 
was to bring breeders and feed- 
ers of commercial cattle to- 
gether. It is the case in other 
parts of the world that many 
people who breed and raise beef 
cattle are not in a position to 
finish them and those who have 
the feed with which to fatten 
are often unable to conduct 
breeding and growing economi- 
cally. For many- years, Irish 
store cattle were finished in 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, and 
ultimately marketed as prime 
beef at Smithfield, London. 
Similarly, thousands of head of 
unfinished beef cattle from the 
rangés of Montana, and other 
mid-western states are annually 
shipped to the feed-lots of Iowa 
tobe fattened on corn and other. 
farm. feeds in preparation for 
sale as top quality beef at Chi- 
cago. 


Home Finish 

It was recognized that many grow- 
ers in Saskatchewan and Alberta had 
feeder cattle that could and should be 
finished on farm feeds on farms or in 
the feed-lots of either Eastern or 
Western Canada. The Feeder Show, 
therefore, seemed to offer a practical 
rallying point where growers could 
indulge in competitions, where the 
show-ring spotlight could be directed 
at quality, where feeder prices could 
be established, and where eastern, 
western or United States orders for 
feeder stock could be filled: 

Perhaps the early hopes that the 
Feeder Shows would lead to broad 
extensions of cattle fattening in the 
farming areas of the Canadian Mid- 
west, were not fully realized since 
the biggest percentage of the feeder 
stock, cattle and lambs, continue to 
go to Eastern Canadian buyers. In 
1952, cattle. to eastern points repre- 
sented nearly 75% and in 1953, about 
80%. But, nevertheless, quite a few 
western farmers have bought cattle 
for fattening: at those sales and quite 
a few 4-H Calf Clubs are now looking 
to them as a source of high quality 
feeder calves. In a general sense, the 
Feeder Shows and Sales have helped 
to keep the challenge of winter-feed- 
ing of commercial meat animals be-° 
fore the agricultural people. 


First Sale 

At Moose Jaw’s first show and 
sale in 1923, the sale list included 
1,168 cattle and 797 lambs with Auc- 
tioneer William Durno selling. The 
exhibitor’s sheet showed some well- 
known names, Olaf Olafson, G. Haw- 
kins, Moose Jaw; Robert Cruick- 


shank, Beechy; Jack Byers, Valjean; 


W. Fawcett, Medicine Hat; Kerr and 
Sheppherd, Riverhurst, and so on. Bob 
Cruickshank was a big winner in 
cattle and G. Hawkins in lambs and 
prices averaged $4.75 per hundred 
pounds for: three-year-olds, $4.65 for 
two-year-olds and $4.10 for yearlings. 

There were incidents along the 
way, some representing triumph and 
some threatening failure for the an- 
nual event. None was remembered 
more vividly by the exhibitors, buyers 
and officers of the early years than 
the blizzards of October 15, 1930. The 
show and sale were just getting 
under way and, including sheep and 
lambs, there were some 18,000 head 
of livestock in the yards at Moose 
Jaw. The storm struck with sudden- 
ness and fury. Much of the West 


and most of the cattle country felt 
the sting of the driving wind, the 


heavy. wind, the heavy snow and the. 


cold. 

Scores of car drivers were stalled 
on the roads; some travellers perished 
and the loss of livestock on the 
ranges was heavy. George Valentine, 
who was superintendent of the Mata- 
dor Ranch, being operated at that 
time as a community pasture, said it 
was th worst storm to strike the 
Saskatchewan range since 1902, and 
cattle drifted and died in large num- 
bers. But in due time the winds sub- 


sided; the people at the Feeder Show: 


dug themselves out and went on with 
the sale. ; 

Those early shows and sales were 
more or less dominated by. feeder 
_lambs and breeding ewes. It was the 
great annual field day for the sheep 
ranchers and they came with their 
surplus sheep, their dogs and a pro- 
nounced urge for a celebration. For 
years the Sheep Dog Trials were an- 
nual events in conjunction with the 
Feeder Show. At the show and sale 
of 1931, the year following the big 
storm, the ewes and lambs crowded 
into the Moose Jaw yards were said 
to number 20,000 head. The show 
lambs of that year averaged $4.60 per 
hundred. 


Ruinous Prices 

Prices were dropping rapidly as 
drought and depression were working 
together to make things miserable 
for the mid-western stockmen and in 
1933, twenty years ago at the time of 
writing, they touched the all-time 
low. It ‘should be stated for the 
record that with 1,242 show cattle in 
the Moose Jaw pens on that occasion, 
the two-year-old steers commanded 
an average price of $2.50 per hundred 
pounds, while yearlings. and calves 
averaged $2.75 per hundred pounds. 

The highest price of the sale was 
a magnificent $4:10 per hundred for a 
pen of cattle considered to have ex- 
eeptional quality. And the lambs 
didn’t fare any better; they averaged 
$3.45 a hundred pounds, while the 
top price in the breeding section was 
$5.25 per head for a group of selected, 
young ewes. Naturally, the stockmen 
were discouraged and some an- 
nounced that they were through 
breeding and feeding. Others, with 
more philosophical air, said that 
things couldn’t be worse and they 
must. get better and they would be 
back next year. 

Then, while prices. picked up slow- 
ly, drought conditions in Saskatche- 
* ‘wan worsened; 1937 was the drought 


“year of years’, when the province’s _ 


wheat crop averaged 2% bushels per 
acre and not many growers. had 
enough cattle feed to meet their 
wintering needs. The cattle at the 
Feeder Shows were thin and the 
general price average for all the show 
entries at Moose Jaw was $4.50 per 
hundred. 

Saskatoon’s Feeder Show was born 
in that period of drought and de- 
pression and was holding its second 
annual event in that year of 1937, 
when, on most farms thereabouts, the 
season’s crop and feed recovery for 
winter use consisted almost entirely 
of Russian thistles which some op- 
timists had the temerity to call hay. 
But Saskatoon sold 1,200 head of 
feeder cattle and some sheep and 
-lambs at its sale that fall. 


More Quit 

Some more cattlemen said’ they 
were quitting. A lot of others didn’t 
quit, however, and the pendulum re- 
versed its course. Demand became 
‘more brisk. At the Moose Jaw show 
and sale of 1939, a $15 per hundred 
price record for feeder calves was 
made by a pen of Angus heifers con- 


tributed by Gregory Brothers; it was , 


a welcome change from the years of 


Jaw show in 1940 was overcrowding 
and congestion; 16,000 head of live- 
stock were packed into the yards for 
the period of the show and sale. 


Prices were rising but there were 


other producer and association prob- 


lems. Low entries in 1942 and ’43 
were explained by shortage of farm 
help. In 1947, strikes in the packing 
industry coincided with the feeder 
shows; in 1948, there was a most em- 
barrassing- shortage of freight cars 
to carry stock to the shows and from 
shows to feed-lots and in 1952, Moose 
Jaw was too close to the battle 
against foot-and-mouth disease for 
either comfort or confidence. Until 
late in the season of 1952, it seemed 
almost certain that the fall feeder 
shows would be obliged to suspend as 
the livestock shows at spring and 
summer fairs were obliged to do but 
with unanticipated success in eradi- 
cating the disease centred at Regina, 
the two Saskatchewan feeder shows, 
by September and October, were 
ready for business as. usual. 


The Top, Year 


‘But for records, the feeder show 
year of 1951 may be remembered the 
longest. As 1933 was the year of 
memorable lows, 1951 was the year 
of skyrocketing prices, some of which 
were soon shown to be mistakes. 
Saskatoon prices went as high as $41 


per hundred for a pen of five Here~. 


ford heifers exhibited by J..N. Mc- 
Cordick, Dundurn, and bought by A. 
Stothmann, Hughton. Also at that 
show, William and Isabel. Sidey, Ca- 
dogan, Alberta, was figured in the 
championship awards in each of 14 
years of the 15-year history of the 


. Saskatoon event, sold their champion 


pen of ten head at $39.75 per hundred, 
the buyer being Fertile Valley Calf 
Club. a : 


But at Moose Jaw, the next week, 
the top prices were still more strik- 
ing. Feeder lambs averaged $34.93 
per hundred and breeding ewes top- 
ped at. $50 per head; in the cattle 
department, two-year-old feeders 
averaged $32.75 per hundred; year- 
lings averaged $33.75 and calves aver- 
aged $39.32 per hundred, with two 
pens of ten calves selling at $43 per 
‘hundred and the winning carload of 
calves from Roy Way, Mankota, go- 
ing at $42.50 per hunderd. The 
calves in that carload averaged 380 
pounds and thus changed hands at 
about $161 per head. 


But as in the 1933-34 period, prices 
were about to change and before 
many of the feeder cattle and lambs 
that went into feed-lots in the fall of 
1951 were ready for market, market 
values had dropped several cents a 
pound. Following, several years of 
very profitable feeding on a rising 
market, the 1951-52 feeding season 
brought losses to many operators and 
disaster to some. Before cattle prices 
gave promise of stabilizing, there was 
to. be another feeding. season, in the 
course of which prices declined and 
feeder-margins were slim, or minus. 

For two years together, therefore, 
winter feeding gave small or no re- 
turn but those who were buying feed- 
er stock at the 1953 sales for mar- 
keting early in 1954, were buying at 
safer prices and with an abundance 
of feed in the country and the pros- 
pect that meat and meat-animal prices 
might very well “level off” at values 
very close to those that obtain on 
North American markets at the pre- 
sent time, there is again a feeling 
of confidence. Quite obviously those 
who took yearlings from the 1953 
Feeder Shows at around $15 per hun- 
dred were in a much safer position 
than those who paid $33 per hundred 
for the same quality of feeder cattle 
in 1951 or $19 a hundred in 1952. 


ing andthe ig proiem at the Moore [ROVAL BANK CLOSES RECORD YEAR 
WITH ASSETS OVER $2.8 BILLION 


Assets increase by $204,399,315 to reach new peak for Canadian banking — 
deposits over $2.7 billion mark — loans at record level — profits higher — 
Reserve Fund increased to $70,000,000. s 


Notable gains in all departments of 
the bank’s business are revealed in 
the annual statement of The Royal 
Bank. of Canada issued today, new 
high records in the field of Canadian 
banking having been achieved under 
several significant headings, Covering 
the twelve months’ period ending No- 
vember 30th, the balance sheet shows 


assets of $2,895,856,189, a new high 


point for Canadian banks and an in- 
crease of $204,399,315 over the pre- 
vious year’s total. Deposits are also 
substantially higher and total loans 
for the first time have passed the 
billion-dollar mark. 


Profits for the year are higher, per- 
mitting a further transfer of $3,000,- 
000 to the Reserve Fund. This is the 
fourth consecutive year in which 
transfers have been made. The Re- 
serve Fund has been further increased 
by the transfer of $12,000,000 from 
the bank’s Contingency Reserves. 
With these additions the Reserve 
Fund now stands at $70,000,000, re- 
presenting an increase in that fund of 
$15,000,000 “as compared with a year 
ago. 3 

Deposits are $207,133,640 higher 
than the record figures of 1952 and 
have now reached the impressive 
total of ~$2,734,644,077. Interest- 
bearing deposits by the public again 
increased substantially and now total 
$1,234,884,944, highest in the history 
of the bank. Public deposits not 
bearing interest rose by $54,897,118 
and now total $1,240,424,365. 


Total loans are shown at $1,144,- 
146,223, an increase of $161,968,307 
for the year. This increase is largely 
accounted for by the heavy volume of 
commercial loans in Canada, which 
increased by more than $105 million, 
to reach a total of $824,467,516. Call 
and short loans in Canada and else- 
where increased by $52,450,039. 


Indictive of the Royal Bank’s tra- 
ditional strength are cash assets of 
$600,920,111, representing 21.56% of 
the bank’s liabilities to the public; 
liquid assets amounting to $1,823,- 
643,607 are equal to 65.42% of the 
bank’s publie liabilities, Included in 
the bank’s liquid assets are Dominion 
and provincial government securities 
totalling $848,025,698. 


Profits for>the year amounted to 
$18,952,608. From this amount 
$1,365,472 has been set aside for de- 
preciation. of bank premises and 
$8,952,000 for income taxes. After 
the above deductions net profit was 
$8,635,186 as compared with $7,129,- 
085 in 1952. Out of net profits 
$4,200,000 was paid in regular divid- 
ends and $700,000 as an extra distri- 
bution’ to shareholders, leaving 
$3,735,186 to be carried forward. 
From the resulting balance of 
$4,515,875 in the Profit and’ Loss ac- 
count $3,000,000 has been transferred 
to the bank’s Reserve Fund, leaving 
a balance of $1,515,375. 

The Annual General Meeting of the 
Shareholders will be held at the Head 
Office of the bank on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 14th, at 11 a.m, 


Watch for this big book 
of bargains in the 
mails. 


100 pages crammed 
with First-of-the-Year 
savings for all the fam- 
ily. Be quick to take 
advantage of these 
grand values! 


#T. EATON Cure 


WINNIPEG CANADA 


‘ 


% 
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Sed tht you PREE cop ty Today 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE “onrano™ 


GES 
STRATED PA 
§ IN FULL.COLOR 


y PAGE 
en and NURSERY BOOK 
SEED a The finest and largest Catalog we have ever 


issued, now 164 pages, all to help you enjoy the loveliest 
garden ever. Many fine new things like Bush Form Sweet Peas, a Miracle 
Flower that changes color every day, Salvias so early they flower in the 
seed flat, Miniature Glads, Giant Hybrid Begonias and Gloxinias, Baby 
Orchid, New Roses, Crimson King Maple, latest Hybrid Vegetables, Large 
Fruited Strawberries from seed, Nursery Stock, Bulbs, Houseplants, Garden 
Chemicals, Supplies, etc. Send today. 


1.64 (LLU 


FOR BETTER RESULTS 
Burns 


CHICK 
STARTER 


. TURKEY 
STARTER 


FORTIFIED, ENRICHED AND CORRECTLY BALANCED. 
Feed ViGoR Poultry or ViGoR Turkey Protein and Mineral Supplement 
' for the Best Percentages of Fertility and Liveability. 


BURNS & CO. LIMITED FEED DIV. 
CALGARY, EDMONTON, PRINCE ALBERT, WINNIPEG, REGINA | 


WORKS FOR YOU 
24, HOURS A DAY. 


< a jis YEAR ROUND — S 


Beatty Pumps are DEPENDABLE. They keep 
their lifting power and pressure UP, better than 
others. The ‘reason? They are direct drive, 
without any breaking, slipping belt. The bed 
plate is all in one piece. They have tapered 
roller bearings, bronze bushings, etc., where 
others do not have them. 


Bez; umes 
PLASTIC PIPE SAVES . 
INSTALLATION COSTS 


Plastic Pipe may be used for suction or 
discharge lines. It neither rusts nor corrodes, 
Does-not clog up with scale. Does not burst 
with freezing, so can be laid in shallow 
trenches. EASY: TO INSTALL. Is only one 
eighth the weight of steel. Comes in tong 
lengths, coiled. Very few joints — no plumb- 
-ing tools needed. ’ 


FREE PLASTIC PIPE BOOKLET 


Tells about the marvels of Plastic 
Pipe. Our pump literature is free, too. 


MA iL BEATTY BROS. LIMITED BOX H 324 Fergus, Ont. 
Please send me FREE, following booklets: 

iC OUPON Deep Well Pump [Shallow Well Pump [1 Plastic Pipe 
Vour Note. sss cikscsssovsecete sacks dee cRERCINO. <0. 06 
Post Office. .+sssseerecresececeseeeesesPhOVie sereeeee 
Lot. ..eseseeceee+--Concession or Range...+ssrseeeees 
Town or Village nearest you...... Beery Se ee 


Relics . 


An 


Photo by Clemson 


open letter 


to our high-priced help 


By ARTHUR MENKIN 


T’S a lot easier to have the 
taffy pulléd over your eyes 

if you are a little bit conceited 
to start with.. The Searle Grain ; 
Co. Ltd. put out.an editorial re- 
lease concerning the 1953 con- 
vention of the Agricultural In- 
stitute of Canada in which the 
author unburdened himself of 
these words of flattery: “The 
work of this organization can be 
said without contradiction to 
form the very foundation of the 
progress of modern. agriculture. 
The quiet work of the scientist 
is not often heralded as it should 


f) be, for these people like to carry 


on without too much publicity. 

. Without their most valuable 
efforts Canadian agriculture of 
today would still be in the con- 
dition it was half a century 
ago.” 


The writer of that release has 
become well known to prairie 
people and is highly respected 
for his ability to apply compli- , 
ment or criticism in the most 
telling fashion. This sort of 
soft soap is harmless unless it is 
taken seriously by. the recipient. 
It is regrettable_in this case we 
have to note the candied lure of 
the Searle editorial was swal- 
lowed, hook, line and sinker, by 
the agrologists. Not only have 
they failed to point out the fal- 
lacy of the statement, but they 
have reprinted it with pride in 


the Nov.-Dec. issue of their offi-. 


cial magazine, The Agricultural 
Institute Review. 


In case you might think of 
the Agricultural Institute as a 
small and unimportant group, it 
should be noted the membership 
of this organization ‘started off 
at less than 500 in 1921 and has 
now grown to over 3,000. 


Many of the members are en- 
gaged in the enforcement of 
grading and inspection regula- 
tions or in other services which 


have come to be regarded as 
essential in the modern set-up 
of production, processing, and 
marketing. Many others are 
the scientists engaged in their 
“quiet work” which they “like 
to carry on without too much 
publicity.” - 


In the same issue of the In- 
stitute’s Review we note this 
remark: ‘“Agricul- 
Forgotten tural progress- de- 
Man pends -primarily on 
that trusty trio — 

Research, Extension, Manufac- 
turing. Sometimes proper credit 
is not given to the far-sighted 
manufacturers who develop and 
apply the best engineering skill 
to the problems of the land.” 
Bravo! the boys have a kind 
word for the manufacturer even 
though the Searle editorial left 
him out, “but still, not so . 
much as a nod to the farmer. 


Now let’s take a look at agri- 
culture as it was “half a cen- 
tury ago” and try to imagine 
what developments would have 
taken place if all the graduates 
of agricultural colleges had 
been forced to take up farming 
as a vocation instead of becom- 
ing agrologists. 


We would have had to depend 
on people like Dr. Saegar Wheeler 
and Luther Burbank for new varie- 
ties. (Incidentally the maze of 
modern regulations and govern- . 
ment financed competition has all 
but eliminated the individual plant 
breeder from this field of en- 
deavor.) 

We would have had to depend 
on farmers, blacksmiths, and im- 
plement manufacturers’ to improve 
the tools of agriculture. (They 
are the ones who have done the 
job anyway). 

Mixed farming would. still be 
practiced in many areas where 
specialized farming depends on a 
continually changing supply of 
specialized varieties and a host of 
crop or livestock protectants. (Mix- 
ed farming’ may not be a bad ° 


thing, — some of the agrologists 
advocate it under other names.) 

Without the extension man, (who 
is also considered as a scientist), 
there would be no way for a farm- 
er to keep up with the times 
except through such things as the 
papers and magazines, the radio 
and movies, meetings and travel, 
not to mention schools, colleges, 
fairs and exhibitions. 

We would not reach a state of 
complete stagnation even though 
the Searle prophet says so. : 


The basic: sciences of mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, geo- 
logy ,and biology were being 
generously applied to agricul- 
ture long before any one got the 
idea of starting the first college 
of agriculture. Most of us be- 
lieve that farm progress can be 
assisted by the results of labor- 
atory research and plot experi- 
ments. 


We have hacked this belief 
by supporting a vast system of 
colleges, farms, and laborator- 
ies. We have met their ever- 
increasing demands for more 
staff, adequate salaries, and 
equipment. No doubt we will 
continue to do so in the hope 
that even a small contribution 
here and there to the develop- 
ment of our great agricultural 
industry, will make the invest- 
ment worth while. 


But these servants of agri- 
culture are getting too big for 
their britches. They 

Outgrown are losing the humil- 
Britches ity which is still the 
distinguishing char- 

acteristic of a real scientist. 
They have had acts passed in 
many - provinces constituting 
their branches as “professional 
societies.” They have . been 


pleased to compare themselves.. 


to the medical and legal pro- 
fessions; yet if most of them 
had to hang out their shingles 
and make a living by the com- 
petitive practice of their “‘pro- 
fession”, they would surely 
starve. - They have nothing in 
common with the other profes- 
sions except a college degree. 


Among the 3,000 members of 
the “Institute”, there are spe- 
cialists who can tell you the 
amount of energy a raindrop 
dispels when it hits the soil. 
There are Some who can predict 
the amount of soil that can be 
moved by a half inch of rain 
under any given set of condi- 
tions. There are some who 
know the protective value of 
crops and stubble. Some know 
‘~a little about the effects of soil 
structure and tillage.’ Others 
have compiled rainfall and wind 
records for every part of the 
country, and many have made 
a life’s work of various phases 
of soil chemistry and bacteriol- 
ogy. 2 

Now with good discipline and 
straight thinking these _ spe- 
cialists should be able to re-as- 
semble their handywork and 
give us some real guidance in 
the much talked of problem of 
soil conservation. In fact, the 
“Institute” has accepted the re- 
sponsibility for leadership in 
this field. They have had as 


guests, several experts from the 


United States Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. They have draft- 
ed committee reports on the 
subject, and after 5 or 6 years 


‘of floundering around we should 


expect them to come up with 
something good and useful. 

By coincidence the latest 
word on conservation is also 
contained in the Nov.-Dec. issue 


. of the Agricultural Institute’s 


Review. It is a fairly long sum- 
mary of a report prepared by a 
special committee of the South- 
western Ontario Branch of the 
Institute. The two clauses 
which touch most directly on 
the farmers’ interest in conser- 
vation read like this : 


“iv. Effective agricultural conser- 
vation practices are controlled by 
the individual farmer. At the 
present stage in Canadian econ- 
omic development the practices of 
the individual farmer are governed 
chiefly by economic and not by 
agronomic influences. Canada’s 
farmers are using up the national 
soil assets for their private gain. Any 
economic policies which increase 
the rate of drain of these national 
resources must eventually result in 
a lower standard of living. In a free 
and democratic country the farmer 
cannot be expected to do other- 
wise.” 

“The farmer is in direct competi- 
tion with other branches of society 
for his share of worldly goods. As 
long as vast acres of farm lands 
continue to respond to the ever- 
increasing exploitive genius of 
man, true conservation of soil re- 
sources is not possible.” 

“vy. Concern is expressed at our 
inability to check the rate of de- 
struction without the loss of indivi- 
dual potential of most agricultural 
soils can and will be restored and 
increased when it “pays” to do so. 
Any effort or direction from either 
Federal. or Provincial governments 
which interferes with normal trad- 
ing practices: of supply and de- 
mand will delay the day when it 
“pays” a farmer to adopt farming 
methods which preservé and not 
destroy his soil production capa- 
city.” 

“Methods of agricultural produc- 
tion which employ the best princi- 
ples of conservation and develop- 
ment will capture and use solar 
energy more efficiently than any 
other process employed by man- 
kind in the furtherance of his 
existence.” 


The other eight clauses of the 
summary do not give any inter- 
pretation of the vague expres- 
sions quoted above, but serve 
only to further confuse the 
issue. With careful reading you 
may 
theories of this committee, but 
it is quite impossible to inter- 
pret their ideas on farming. Al- 
though the committée repre- 
sents. only one branch of the 
“Institute”, their report has 
been printed in the magazine 
which should be the hand-book 
of every English-speaking Ag. 
Rep. in Canada. As usual, it 
will be accepted without ¢chal- 
lenge because, as Anthony 
Standen has so aptly explained 
in his recent book, “science is a 
sacred cow’’. 


It would be safer for these 
people if they really did carry 
on their “quiet work . . . without 
too much publicity.” 


your money can buy!” 


interpret the political. 
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Your lH dealer says: ( 


“Drop in... 


finest refrigerators 


—= SS 
See SS 


F ~ ie 


SSS EES 


mre 


Never before has your International Harvester dealer 
been in a position to offer you so much for your 
money. Now is the time for you to buy the refrige- 
rator with all the most-wanted features - with every 
up-to-date refrigeration convenience — at a surprise 
ingly low price. Ten models to choose from. 


INTERNATIONAL 
~ HARVESTER 


You always get more for your money with. 


International 
Harvester . 


International Harvester Company of Canada Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
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New Year bows into a 
world that prays’ for 
peace and hopes for a new 
era of understanding among 
mankind. May 1954 see these 
prayers granted, these hopes 


fulfilled ... and leave the 
world the better for its 
coming. 


BIG HORN BREWING CO. LTD. 
CALGARY BREWING & MALTING CO. LTD. 
SICKS' EDMONTON BREWERY LTD. 
SICKS' LETHBRIDGE BREWERY LTD. 
NORTH-WEST BREWING CO. LTD. 


Moving? Be sure and send us BOTH your OLD and 
NEW address. 


Compact! New! DeLuxe! 
FRIGIDAIRE “THRIFTY- 30” 
ELECTRIC RANGE 


e Only 30 inches wide 


e Giant Thrifty Oven holds 
30-Ib. turkey —or 6 pies 


@ Cook-Master Oven Control 

e Full-width Storage Drawer 

e Full-width Cooking-Top Lamp — 
e Radiantube Surface Units 


e. Lifetime Porcelain Finish 


Model RS-38—Only $339.75 


Consult Your Local Dealer or Write— 
ALBERTA DISTRIBUTORS 


BRUCE ROBINSON ELECTRIC. LTD. 


CALGARY EDMONTON * LETHBRIDGE 


By PERCY H. 


S OILS experts have been 
preaching the value of or- 
ganic fertilizers for many years. 
They cite not only the figures 
for the added fertility elements 
in each ton of organic material, 
whether farmyard manure, 
green manure, peat-moss, or 
leaf mould, but also the benefi- 
cial effects on tilth of a com- 
paratively high proportion of 
humus. It was a result of this 
preaching, we may ‘suppose, 
that a certain school of thought, 
desiring to give the humus-for- 


prosperity idea still greater em- 


phasis, began to maintain that 
chemical fertilizers are harmful 
to the soil, or to the animals 
eating the products of the soil. 


Anyone who has had a 
chance to compare the perform- 
ance of a garden patch rich in 
humus-materials with the per- 
formance of a similar patch on 
a mostly-mineral soil knows, 
without the need for an exag- 
gerated emphasis, the gains of 
high humus content. 


Any mineral soil, whether a clay 
and too heavy, or a sand and too 
light. is improved in texture and 
tilth when a reasonably large com- 
ponent of humus is added to it. 
The humus warms the cold clay, 
and cools down somewhat the hot 
sand. Humus improves aeration, 
and rainfall absorption, and mois- 
ture retention. Humus feeds the 
soil bacteria which are necessary 
to break down the humus itself 
and so release plant food, and the 
effects of the support of the soil 
bacteria is to make available 
(which is the same thing as solu- 
ble, plant foods locked up, not 
only in the humus but also in the 
inorganic molecules. 


In other words, the added ma- 
nure (in the old days it was 
almost always manure) not 
only in itself centributes so 
many pounds of nitrates, so 
many phosphates, and so many 
of potash, but it also makes 
these food elements as already 
present more available and more 


‘valuable. 


Straight Chemicals 


Completé agreement with the 
emphasis on the value of the 
organic constituent of soils will 
not. make any thinking man 
deny the value of fertility add- 
ed in the form of chemicals. 
Fertility is fertility, and is: to be 
treated and conserved no matter 
what its source. Fertilizer 
minus humus is less. effective 
than fertilizer with humus, but 
enormously more effective than 
no fertilizer at all. - 

Humus without fertilizer is 
something that we cannot test, 
for ®all humus contains some 
fertility. The nearest thing to 
humus without fertility is found 


‘in. the new soil-conditioners 


such as krilium, which contains 


no fertility right enough, and 
_j¢which has a beneficial effect on 


tilth somewhat comparable to 
the effect of humus, but which 


| Organic or chisenteat fertilizers? 
|Both are important 


WRIGHT 


is not humus, and contains no 
humus. 


It is correct enough to as- 
sume, however, that the average 
gardener or farmer who is get- 
ting results with fertilizer with- 
out humus will tend to neglect 
the more difficult part of soil 
enrichment, namely, the addi- 
tion of humus. The simple truth 
is that after we have used all 
the possible humus-making ma- 
terials that we can lay our 
hands’on, there is still a big gap 
between the attained. fertility 
and the most desirable level of 
fertility, and that this gap can 
only be filled by the use of 
chemical fertilizers. 


We can conserve humus in its 
final estate as a component of 
the soil by refusing to cultivate 
more often than necessary, and | 
by taking steps to reduce the | 
population of earthworms in 
the soils to a reasonable level. 


We can conserve humus in its 
raw state by plowing under, or 
making compost piles of, or al- 
lowing to decompose upon the 
surface, all plant residue, in- 
cluding weeds and trash of 
every description, leaves, saw- 
dust, straw, corn cobs, as well 
as the bodies and excreta of 
animals. 


We can add humus by grow- 
ing plants especially to be plow- 
ed under in the form of “green 
manure’. The percentage of 
humus should be kept up to a 
certain level, and any or all of 
these means-of doing so should 
be undertaken when the in- 
crease in crop yields, now or in 
the more remote future, justi- 
fies the attention. 


The gain of chemical ferti- 
lizers is best seen when .we 
make use of the stimulation 
they provide in order to grow 
the green manure that will sup- 
plement them. By depending 
upon fertilizers we have the op- 
portunity to decrease our de- 
pendence upon fertilizers, for 
we depend upon fertilizers to 
give us a start in the soil-build- 
ing process. Indeed, one could 
undoubtedly take a soil lacking 
entirely in humus materials, 
such as the soil taken ' away 
from excavations, and make it 
a productive soil without add- 
ing anything but chemical fer- 
tilizers and the plant residues 
that the chemical fertilizers 
make possible. 

Big Supply 

In practice, we can increase 
crop yields by using organic ma- 
terials only to the extent that 
organic materials are available. 
But we can increase crop yields 
almost indefinitely by using 
chemical fertilizer, for man has 
it in his power to MAKE chemi- 
cal fertilizers to almost any 
tonnage. 

The air holds an inexhausti- 
ble supply of nitrogen for mak- 


\ 


ing nitrates, and phosphate 
rocks contain an enormous sup- 
ply of phosphorus. We have 
been developing chemical fer- 
tilizer factories at a rapid rate 
in recent years, but for the 


world as a whole, what is being © 


done to increase food supplies 
by means of chemical fertilizers 
is only a fraction of what should 
be done and can be done. 


We call the present age the 


Atomic Age, and look forward. 


to a use of atomic power that 
will transform life. We should 
do better to call the present 
age the Chemical Fertilizer Age, 
for chemical fertilizers are like- 
ly to do much more to keep. 
humanity fed and clothed (if 
not warmed) than all the avail- 
able fassionable materials. The 
elements for making fertilizer 
areeither common or very com- 
mon, and the expense attendant 
upon their synthesis in forms 
usable by our crops is relatively 
small. 


The simple truth is that the 
future must be the Chemical 
Fertilizer Age much more abun- 
dantly than the present is, if 
mankind is to keep himself from 
mass starvation. Therefore, 
anyone who 
farmer or gardener should con- 
fine himself to the horse-and- 
buggy methods of our grand- 
fathers in increasing crops is 
doing a disservice to humanity. 


There is plenty to say about the 
value of humus in the soil without 
seeking to emphasize it by deny- 
ing the value of fertilizers, or by * 
claiming that artificial fertilizers 
have a. harmful effect. Plants 
have no way of telling whether the 
plant foods, they seize upon so 
greedily are “natural” or “artifi- 
cial". Whether they have the one _ 
or the other. plants thrive on them, 
and man and his animals thrive 
upon the plants. 


eS Se ns 


The Farmer's 
Share 


‘Tse cost of distributing food 
products is high, something 
which should be understood by 
consumers. 


The Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture uses a concrete ex- 
ample — Ottawa housewives 
pay 22 cents a quart for their 
milk delivered to their doors. 
The producer’s share is 11.7 
cents. The cost of distribution 
was therefore 47.3 per cent. 


- Wheat. Agreement 
Sales 


our-month sales, August 1 to 

‘the end of November, and 
quotas for the 1953-54 crop 
year, as reported by the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board are as fol- 
lows: — 


Sales Quotas 
bushels bushels 
Canada ........ 40,716,000 163,231,000 
United States 17,387,000 209,558,000 
Australia .... 10,715,000 48,000,000 
‘France ........ 367,000 


reaches that the, 


367,000 | 


You’ll Get 
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‘YOUR MONEY’S WORTH 
ina JOHN DEERE _— 


You can make your money earn: more 
money by investing in a John Deere’ Sxrflex 
Disk ‘Tiller. A Surflex is a gilt-edged invest- 
ment for every grain grower, and heré’s why: 

First, Surflex Tillers do better work be- 
cause they’re flexible over the full width of 
cut. They prepare smooth, uniform seedbeds 
that invite better stands and bigger yields— 
make combining easier, too. They do an 
excellent job of mulching stubble after the 
harvest, leaving fields like woven mats that 
hoard moisture for coming crops. And, in 
summer-fallow operations, Sxrflex Tillers 
work with deadly ‘accuracy, killing all weed 
growth. 

Second, you can equip your Szrflex Tiller 
with an accurate, drill-type seeding ‘attach- 
ment to prepare seedbeds and plant grain in 
one fast, low-cost operation. You’re assured 
of uniform seedbeds, accurate seed place- 
ment, faster germination, better stands, and 
bigger yields. 


Big Daily Capacity 
Third, the big daily capacity of-Surflex 
Tillers Writes off many an hour from your 
tillage schedules. With the 20-foot size you 


can till or till and seed up to an acre or more - 


ig 


JOHN DEERE 


Quality Farm Equipment Since 1837 


Safle TILLER or 


. TILLER - SEEDER 


every 7 minutes. What’s more, Surflex Tillers 
are ruggedly built to work steadily, day-in 
and day-out, and this dependable operation 
eats up acres in a hurry. . 

Fourth, draft is reduced through the use of 
high-grade bearings, making every Surflex 
Tiller a lighter load on the tractor. Triple- 
sealed, anti-friction ball bearings in the disk 
gangs and Timken bearings in all wheels 
smooth the way to faster work in all. con- 
ditions. — =. 

Fifth, you'll find Surflex. Tillers easier to 
operate, adjust, service, and transport. These 
time-saving features are worth plenty of 
hard cash for every owner. 


Sixth, there’s a John Deere Surflex made to 
measure for every grain grower’s acreage, 
tractor power, or field conditions. The No. 
1100 Series is built in 8-, 12-, 16-, and 20- 
foot sizes with disk spacing of 8 inches. 
Depth of penetration is 2 to 5 inches. 

See your John Deere dealer. Mail coupon 
below for free literature. 


_SAVE MORE .. Start in ’54— 
Choose a JOHN DEERE. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, LTD. 
Calgary «+ Regina « Hamilton + Winnipeg 


Please send free literature on the John Deere No. 
1100 Series Surflex Tillers and Tiller-Seeders 


By ENN aN REL Sl OM CRRA RETO OH 


Town. Province 


Ne 
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[HE above quotation comes 


a 


to mind in considering the 
services rendered to Alberta 
agriculture by Lew Hutchinson 
of Duhamel who announced at 
the last annual meeting of the 
Alberta Wheat Pool that he 
would not seek re-election as a 
director for that organization. 
Mr. Hutchinson has accomplish- 
ed many “noble  and_ true 
things” in the 53 years he has 
lived in this Province of Alber- 
ta. His activities on behalf of 
the farm people place him in the 
ranks of Alberta’s great farm 
leaders. 
Mr. Hutchinson was on the 
provisional board of directors 


of the Alberta Wheat Pool when 


the organization was- launched 
in December of 1923, and con- 
tinued on the board for 30 
years, 4 years of which he was 
chairman of the board. He was 
chairman of the Alberta Feder- 
ation of Agriculture from 1941 
to 1946, and is now chairman of 
the Advisory Committee to the 
Canadian Wheat Board as 
representative of Alberta grain 
producers. He has been repre- 
sentative of the Alberta barley 
producers on the National Bar- 
ley committees since 1932. - 
For. several years he was 
president of the. Alberta Swine 


Breeders’ Association, — also 
president of the Aberdeen- 
Angus » Breeders’. Association 


from 1920-22. In all the posi- 
tions he- occupied she -gave'con- 
scientious and efficient service 
and exercises keen. business 
judgment. He holds the esteem 
of many thousands of farm 
people throughout the. prairie 
provinces of Western Canada. 

Probably. Mr-. Hutchinson’s 
activities are best known in the 
wheat Pool movement. Among 
the three Wheat Pools he is the 
only director who-started with 
the provisional board and serv- 
ed continuously over the years. 
In Alberta he filled the office of 
director with credit to himself 
and honor to the Alberta Wheat 
Pool, 

Mr. Hutchinson was a suc- 
cessful farmer. At one time 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle from his 
pure-bred herd topped the field 
at the main exhibitions in this 
province and get from his stock 
started a number of cattlemen 
on the road to success with the 
Angus breed. He also raised 
high-class Suffolk sheep and 
Berkshire Jogs and earned a 


. reputation as an authority on 
« hog and sheep raising. 


Mr. Hutchinson was born at 


Selby, Yorkshire> England, in 


1870, where his ‘father and 
grandfather were cheese and 
flax merchants. The family 
emigrated to Iowa in 1874 and 
farmed in the Oskaloosa and 
Des Moines district. After at- 


- tending public school and Penn 


College, a little Quaker institu- 
tion at Oskaloosa, young Hutch- 
inson entered the University at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. On his 
return home he got the idea to 
go ranching and from 1892 to 
1896 he ‘‘punched” cattle on the 
Bar Diamond and L.C.C. ranches 
in the Sandhills region of west- 


orn Nebraska. When he return- 
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Salute to Lew 
a great farm 


By. LEONARD D. 


. 


Hutchinson— 
leader : 


NESBITT 


“It is not to taste sweet things but. to do noble and true 
things, and vindicate himself under God’s heaven as a God-made 
man, that the poorest son of Adam dimly longs.’’—Carlyle. 


ed to Iowa he managed a farm 
on the outskirts of Des Moines 
owned by a friend. “That farm 
is now incorporated in Des 
Moines city. 
Great Family 

Lew Hutchinson had three 
brothers and one sister. Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson, the oldest 
in the family, pioneered in writ- 
ing articles for medicine a num- 
ber of which were printed in the 
Saturday Evening Post. An- 
other brother, Paul, was a suc- 
cessful real estate operator and 
Charles, a lawyer, became a 
district judge. The sister, Ma- 
bel, was in the first graduating 
class from Bryn Mawr Ladies’ 
College in Pennsylvania, ex- 
president Wilson being one of 
her professors. - She later be- 
came professor of languages at 
Whittier College, California. 

Lew took to farming. He 
liked the free,.open: life and 
dreaded the confinement of any 
sedentary. occupation. A_ real 
estate operator in:Des Moines 
by the name of Bartholomew, 
who was acting as a colonist 
agent for the Canadian govern- 
ment, kept after young Hutch- 
inson to go to Alberta to take 
up a free homestead. Lew 
finally took up the offer and 
landed in: Wetaskiwin in the au- 
tumn -of 1900. The parkland 
region of central Alberta ap- 
pealed to him and he filed on a 
homestead in the Duhamel dis- 
trict south of the: Battle River, 
it being a river lot one-quarter 
mile wide and one mile long. 
Later he purchased twp other 
river lots, bringing -his farm 


Who are you? 


holdings up to 530 acres located 

~in one of the best farming areas 
in the Province of Alberta. His 
oldest son, Sandy, is now oper- 
ating the place. 

Two years later, Lew made 
another smart move when he 
married the local school 
teacher, Miss Barbara -Middle- 
ton. The young lady was from 
Medicine Hat where her father, 
who had come from Aberdeen, 
Scotland, in 1889, to work on 
the construction of the Cana- 
dian . Pacific-Canada ‘ Railway, 
was then farm foreman on the 
Sir Lister Kaye farm at Dun- 
more. Sir Lister was an Eng- 
lish nobleman, who, in the 
pioneer years, operated a Series 
of farms along the main line of 
the C.P. Railway. Ber 

Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson 
raised a family of ten children 
—five boys and five girls, all of 
whom are a credit to their par- 
ents. The girls are all married 
and the boys are ably filling 
positions of responsibility, that 
is, all except one, the youngest, 
Kenneth, who was killed in ac- 
tion when the Canadian division 
with Montgomery’s army. drove 
towards Canne in the spring of 
1944, A white cross in the Ca- 
nadian cemetery in Normandy 
now. marks his grave. : 

How Mr. Hutchinson came to 
be. selected on the provisional 
-board of the Alberta Wheat 
‘Pool is a story in itself. He had 
been active as a member of the 
United Farmers of Alberta in 
the early years of that organ- 
ization and up until the time it 
entered the political field in the 


Neither Topsy, the gosling, nor Tuppence,the Kitten, seem too hopeful 
about making much of this friendship. Mrs. R. James, R.R. 1, Whonnock, 


B.C., sent us this picture and won $5. 


_early-1920’s. Lew believed that 
the move would ultimately 
wreck the U.F.A. and withdrew 
from membership, which was 
_hardly a popular move at that 
tim 


e. 
Good Choice 

In the summer of 1923 when 
‘plans for the launching of ‘the 
Alberta Wheat Pool had reach- 
ed the stage where a board of 
provisional directors had to be 
appointed, Henry Wise Wood, 
then president of the U.F.A., in- 
sisted that farmers who were 
not members of the U.F.A. 
should have a representative 
thereon. A message was sent to 
Camrose suggesting that such a 
man be chosen and Lew Hutch- 
inson was selected at a farm 
meeting held in that town and 
became a director of the pro- 
visional board. 

The . first convention of Al- 
berta Wheat Pool delegates was 
_held in November, 1923, and the 
election of the new board of 
directors resulted as follows: H. 
W. Wood ,chairman; O. L. Me- 
Pherson, R. N. Mangles, Ben, S. 
Plumer, Lew Hutchinson, C. 
Jensen and W. J. Blackman. 

The various chairmen of the 
board of directors over the 
‘years: H. W. Wood, 1923-1936; 
Lew Hutchinson, 1937-1941; 
George Bennett, 1942-1943; Ben 
S. Plumer, 1944 to date. ‘ 
_ Two years after the Pool was 
organized the decision was 
reached to go into the elevator 
business and Mr. Hutchinson 
and W. J. Blackman were ap- 
pointed to an elevator commit- 
tee. Mr. Hutchinson rendered 
exceptional service in that ca- 
pacity due to his thoroughness 
and shrewd business judgment. 

One good stroke of fortune 
attended Mr. Hutchinson. He 
owned the oil rights on one of 
the quarter sections he pur- 
chased and a couple years ago 
he .sold the same for a reason- 
able amount, but nothing ap- 
proaching the large sums ob- 
tained in other instances from. 
the sale of such rights. . This 
piece of luck, added to his 
modest savings, enabled Mr. and 
Mrs. Hutchinson to live com- 
fortably in a home in the north 
hill district of Calgary. Retire- 
ment for him, however, does not 
mean living in idleness. He 
keeps busy with a hobby of 
which he is particularly fond, 
nomely, the making of toys in a 
well-equipped basement work- 
shop. These are delivered to 
needy children in hospitals and 
elsewhere. : 

Born of parents who were ad- 
herents. of the Society of 
Friends, more commonly known 
as Quakers, Lew Hutchinson is 
a clean-living man of high 
character, a faithful church at- 
tendant and one who lives up to 
his religious beliefs. He is 
highly respected not only among 
the farm people but among 
-many friends in urban centers. 
By nature he is kindly and con- 
siderate. Recalling the lines of 
Wordsworth : 

“ |. . That best portion of a good 

man’s life — His little, name- 

less, unremembered acts. of 

kindness and love.” 
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‘CASE DIESEL 


6-CYLINDER 
2-PLOW 


Model "500" 


* “Powrcel” Controlled Combustion 
Here’s the tractor to help you keep labor and production costs Bived seiaaresbly. Hanoty JOM Cust Peres 
down and yields up. The big new 6-cylinder 500” Case Diesel 


gives you the fuel economies of diesel operation, plus economies 


= 


Six-Point Filtering System 
guards against trouble from abrasive material and water 
in fuel 


Six-Cylinder Case-Built Engine 


is simple and durable for low maintenance costs 


in maintenance never before achieved in a diesel tractor. It’s built 


with the sturdy simplicity you naturally expect from Case. The 
Single-Plunger Injection Pump: 


is simple, reliable; feeds all cylinders evenly 


Model ‘500” has the power to pull five plows in most soils. 


POWER STEERING makes steering easier on short turns and in Touch a button...it starts on diesel 


soft and rough ground. —no gasoline engine, no gasoline. Direct 12-volt electric 

starting. Cold-weather primer uses ether-filled capsules. 
Here’s today’s most complete farm diesel tractor to handle 
=z, tough Prairie Province work. Constant Power 
Take-Off and Constant Hydraulic Control with 
other operating conveniences and comforts 
make the Case Diesel a practical, profitable 
power unit for the West. 


+ + He 


SEND FOR NEW DIESEL FOLDER 


Get full facts and pictures. Mark here or 
write in margin any size tractor, any 
kind of implement or farm machine that 
interests you.-J. I. Case Co., Dept. FR-14, 
Edmonton, Calgary, Saskatoon, Regina, 
Winnipeg, London, . Toronto, Montreal, 
O Case Diesel Tractor 0 Disk Plows 

D 12, 15, 18-ft. One- ( Lister-Type Press Drill 

Way Plow (0 Eagle Hitch Tractors 

0 13-ft. 9-in. Wheel- [5 Combines 


Bye Tandem Disk 1 12 or 15 ft. Disker 


Big new implements match the amazing power of the Case Diesel Tractor. 
Big new 15-foot Case Disker is shown above with Seedmeter attachment sowing 
grain in stubble. Independent 314-foot gangs give flexibility for even penetra- 
tion in uneven land. Available in 12-foot model, too. Ask your Case dealer 
about big 12, 15, and 18-foot one-ways, new wheel-type disk harrow, and other 
new Case equipment. 


. NAME 


ADDRESS. 


neste 
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to a savior of 


By C.. 


OVEMBER 1 saw a retire- 
ment of A. E. Palmer as 
Superintendent of the Dominion 
Experimental Station at Leth- 
bridge. Building on the firm 
foundation set by the “Grand 
Old Man of Alberta Agricul- 
ture,” Dr. W. H. Fairfield, Supt. 
Palmer remained at the head of 
the station-to see it develop into 
what now has been described as 


“| |the most important unit in the 


NEw [pea -)FON 


LOADERS & STACKERS 


Speed up your work ‘ 
— cut down labor 


This husky loader helps you 
do tough jobs in a hurry. At- 
tach frame and lift bars with 
4 tapered pins. Lifts up to 
2,500 Ibs. -3 models; LS, “50” 
and “505”, fit over 80 different 
- tractors. Adtachments on and 
off in minutes. » 


10 badeced Attochinenits 


: Buck Rake 
Pushoff Stacker 


Snow Scoop 
Manure Bucket 


Dirt Bucket e« Straight Dozer Blade 
Angle Dozer Blade » Loader Boom 
Pitch Control e Grapple Fork 


Mail coupon to nearest distributor 


NEw [pea 


FARM EQUIPMENT Co. 


Send free literature as checked: 

(1 New Idea-Horn Loaders 

(] New Idea-Horn Stalk Shredders 
LJ New tdea-Horn Steel Wagon Box 


Name. 
Address. 


Kern Farm Equipment Ltd. 

Regina — Saskatoon — Yorkton 
Prince Albert — Swift Current 
Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd. 

Cor. 7th Avenue — 6th St. East, Calgary 
Allied Farm Equipment Ltd. 

Sutherland Ave. at King, Winnipeg © 
Rendell Tractor & Equip. Co. Ltd. 

62 West 4th Street, Vancouver 10, B. C. 


SAGA Gt aa coe 


_| Canadian 
_|service next to the Central Ex- 
_|perimental Farm at Ottawa. 


: |Shelved. 
{That position will never come 


oe a SN Se e+ 


experimental farm 


“Ace” Palmer retired on su- 


_ |perannuation—Herbert Chester 


is the officer-in-charge at the 
present time — but that did not 
mean he was going to be 
Not by any means. 


to this agricultural scientist for 
to him life is a constant chal- 
lenge. 


No sooner had the - federal 
government retired him than 
the Colombo. Plan of aid, tech- 
nical and otherwise, to coun- 
tries in south-eastern Asia, 
picked him up for service in far- 
away Pakistan. There for two 
years at least he will be direc- 
tor of the Peshawar experiment 
station, in north-western Pa- 
kistan, just 10 miles from the 
famous Khyber Pass. ; 


The ~Pakistari appointment 
means that_he will have charge 
of the fourth experimental unit 


'|in the agricultural field that he 


has headed in a lifetime devoted 
to the betterment of farming 
and farming practices. 


Long prominent in the Latter 
Day Saints (Mormon) church in 
Canada, A. E. Palmer, was born 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, of 
pioneer western stock, Nov. 26, 
1888. When only a boy the 
Palmers moved to Sevier Coun- 
ty, Utah, where Asael grew up 
on a farm and learned the basic 
irrigation 


The buggy days 


By FF. 


Lethbridge says farewell 


the West 


‘‘Ace”’ Palmer takes the lessons learned at 
Lethbridge, in combatting drought and soil 

drifting, to far-away Pakistan 
FRANK. STEELE 


Land Rush 


The turn of the century 
brought the Big Land Rush in 
Western Canada and_ the 
Palmers in 1903 headed for Al- 
berta. They settled in Ray- 
mond, home of the first west- 
ern Canada sugar.factory start- 
ed by the Knights, and on their 
farm grew grain as well as beets 
and feed crops. 

In 1909, Asael Palmer left the 
family farm and filed on a 
homestead between Turin and 
Retlaw, northeast of. Leth- 
bridge.,’ He moved on his quar- 
ter section just in time to hit 
the terrific drought of 1910. On 
that homestead he saw the chal- 
lenge of drought and the in- 
‘roads of wind on the cultivated 
lands. He wondered if the 
country -was headed for desert 
conditions. He decided to help 
tackle these problems and en- 
rolled in the Logan College.. He 
graduated as a soil chemist. 

Returning to Canada, Mr. 
Palmer joined the staff of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway at 
Brooks and Strathmore, under 
the late Don Bark. There he 
was placed in charge of an ex- 


-perimental unit and did notable 


experimental work with the 
soils of the region, establishing 
their suitability for irrigation 
farming. He and his staff were 
the first to note that such cal- 
cium salts as gypsum tended to 
lessen the damage of sodium 
and magnesium sulphates, the 
chief alkali salts that give 
trouble in Southern Alberta. 
The area he recommended for 
farming is a highly productive 
irrigated section today. 


After a stint as principal of 
the Knight Academy at Ray- 
mond, a Mormon church junior 
college, he became assistant 
superintendent of the Leth- 
bridge Experimental Farm, Nov. 
10, 1921. He also became head 
of the field husbandry division. 
In 1945 he, became officer-in- 


CHUTE, 


Somme, Sask. : é 


HAVE a solemn reminiscence 
of an incident which oc- 
curred about 35 years ago when 
the horse and buggy was still 
quite popular. : 
Everyone who owned a buggy 
took pride in keeping its trim- 
mings mirror reflective. 

Well, a couple of us kids 
either thought that the glare 
from the nickel was too much 
for our eyes or else it would be 


nice to be just a little different 


from everyone else, so we did 
something about it. 


Just then there was a bit of 
a painting boom on in our own 
yard. .Dad had opened up a tin 
of red wagon paint. 


We kids, who stood close by 
watching the proceedings, put 
our heads together and when 


opportunity. presented itself. we. 


took brush in hand and tackled 
the job foremost in our minds. 


The shining nickel was: care- 


fully transformed into glossy 


red, and with other touch-ups 
here and there for good mea- 


* thus 


chargé on the retirement of Dr. 
Fairfield, and a year later he 


- Was appointed superintendent. 


Soil Drifting 

.One of the first problems at 
the Lethbridge station he tac- 
kled, in addition to irrigation 
farm practices, was the control 
of -soil drifting in dry land 
areas. He learned of the work 
of a farmer named Bohannon in 
the Sibbald district with plow- 
less summerfallow. Then he 
noticed that fields that had not 
had the stubble burned on them 
were not losing their topsoil. He 
decided stubble cover 
might be the answer to the soil- 
drift problem. 

Encouraged by Dr. Fairfield, 
he went ahead preaching the 
gospel of keeping the stubble 
on top of the land. His work 
fostered the inventing of sub- 
soil tillage implements such as 
the blade equipment pioneered 
by Dr. C. S. Noble of Nobleford. 

Progress against soil drift 
and the subsequent “black bliz- 
zards”’ that spread havoc over 
wide areas of the dry belt, was 
being seen. Mr. Palmer wrote 
a bulletin for the department on 
the control of soil drifting in 
this region. It was widely dis- 
tributed and commended. 
Throughout the west at farm 
and other gatherings he spoke 
on the subject and today he 
sees trash cover practices in 
operation all the way from Al- 
berta to Texas. 

The Lethbridge Station did 
important study and pushed the 
use of strip farming which had 
been invented by the Koole 
brothers, enterprising and re- 
sourceful Dutch farmers of 
Monarch, Alta. He still believes 
strongly in strip farming along 
with trash cover, and warns 
farmers not to. abandon it. If 
they do it will be done at their 
peril, he feels. 

Mr. Palmer is a member of 
numbers of scientific societies 
in Canada and the United States 
and the author of important 
scientific papers and bulletins. 
He holds his master’s degree 
from the University of. Al- 
berta and now his academic 
training and wide experience 
will. be used in helping 
awakening Pakistan with its 
many problems in food produc- 
tion and its expanding irriga- 
tion projects.- He figures ° this 
is a perfect way to ‘retire.” 


sure we stood back and viewed 
our handiwork. 


When old Dobbin rolled us 
along up or down the roads or 
into town, we kids wondered 
just what our Spectators were 
thinking, anyway we felt justly 
proud. 


Our pride-eventually drooped, 
however, when we caught on to 
the “ahs” of consternation 
glances and had’ learned that 
we had done a very disfiguring 
thing. 

We wondered if old Dobbin 
wasn’t. aware of it too, and had 
concealed his feelings toward 
the whole matter as did Dad. 


You’ll find out that all lower-priced cars are NOT “just about the same” 
when you drive a 1954 Dodge. = 


Feel how the steadier, softer, more level Dodge ride takes you over any road 
in big-car luxury . . . how this finer, smoother Dodge hugs the highway and 
takes the curves in stride. Here’ s big-car stability that makes long trips less 
tiring. _ 


And if voulve never driven a Dodge before, you'll be amazed at the comfort of 
chair-high seating — which also allows you an unobstructed view of the road — 
wonderfully safe all-round. vision and the paar response of the famous 
dependable Dodge engine. 


Road-test the 1954 Dodge—discover the difference for yourself. 


GET NO-SHIFT DRIVING WITH HY-DRIVE . ADD FULL POWER STEERING FOR 
Dodge offers the lowest priced and simplest: EFFORTLESS STEERING AND PARKING 
no-shift driving you can obtain—you just shift 


into high-and go. Here’s a feature which will : : 
keep your car “young” for many years— make you add'Full Power Steering, now available 


it worth more at any time. on all Dodge models at moderate cost. 


All driving becomes easier and safer when 


SEE THEM TODAY AT YOUR DODGE-DESOTO DEALER’S 


Nensnbe, Ts tC the DODGE oily at gts fr yo Kal 


Experience its BIG CAR luxury...its 3-way smoother ride 
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Evergreens give winter comfort 
and pleasure as well _ 


ONE WAY FARE 
AND ONE-HALF 


for ROUND TRIP 


Visit the ‘‘Evergreen 
Playground” ,. . Bask in 
sunshine far from winter’s 
bitter sting. Travel the 
“Low Altitude” route... 
arrive relaxed and ready 
to enjoy your vacation 
from winter. 

These low fares are good 
in standard and tourist 
sleeping cars upon pay- 
ment of berth charges; 
also in comfortable, mod- 
ern day coach. 


TICKETS ON SALE 
DAILY TO MARCH 31 
from all stations in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and in Manitoba 
(Portage la Prairie 
and west). 


Return Limit 21 days 
Longer limits may be had 
with slightly higher fares. 


Your nearest C.N.R. 
agent will be glad 
to help you. 


NATIONAL 


Get Quick Relief from 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS 


“Ever since birth, I was subject to attacks 
of Chronic Bronchitis,” writes Mr. Roy 
Jarvis, 1026 Dovercourt Rd., Toronto. 
‘I coughed violently and wheezed a 
great deal, Then I learned about 
RAZ-MAH—and now I’m happy to 
say I've found relief.” / 

You, too, can get quick relief from 
that dry, hacking or phlegmy bronchial 
cough. “Take Templeton’s RAZ-MAH— 
the remedy specially made to relieve 
Chronic Bronchitis, Asthma and Hay 


Fever. Enjoy your work, enjoy your 
rest—statt taking RAZ-MAH today. 
65c, $1.35—at druggists. R-52 


By H. F. 


HOME grounds that are well 
planted with evergreens 
give a feeling of comfort and 
well-being not obtainable from 
deciduous trees” and shrubs. 
Evergreens should be more 
widely planted and enjoyed in 
prairie gardens but failures are 
frequent because of a poor 
choice of varieties and a lack of 
their proper cultural require- 
ments. . 

Good money is spent every 
year in purchasing evergreens 
from nurseries located in the 
milder parts of the country only 
to have them kill out the first 
winter because they are not ad- 
apted to our climate. Ever- 
greens should be purchased 
from local nurserymen who are 
propagating the hardy species 
and varieties which can be re- 
lied on to give satisfaction if 
given a reasonable chance. 

The choice of location is.equ- 
ally as important as the choice 
of varieties. Evergreens will 
not thrive in open wind-swept 
spots or on the south or west 
side of a building where sun 
heat reflected from the building 
often causes browning of the 
needles. 

Northern and eastern expos- 
ures will be found more suitable 
for all kinds of evergreens. 

Pines — The pines will not 
tolerate heavy clay soils but 
where special preparations have 
been made, such as digging in 
a generous quantity of acid peat 
and selecting a well drained site 
the hardy ones can be relied on 
to give.a good account of them- 
selves. 

The Swiss Stone Pine (Pinus 
Cembra) is certainly the most 


-handsome pine for small gar- 


dens. It makes a dense pyra- 
midal-shaped tree with dark 
green foliage, and it is fully 
hardy on the prairies. Its rate 
of growth is rather slow especi- 
ally in its youth. A specimen at 
Morden has averaged about a 
foot a year and has been planted 
since 1930. 

The Mountain Pine (Pinus 
Nughus Montana) is a branch- 
ing tree of many forms, some 
of which are dwarfs, reaching 
only a few feet in height, while 
some are many-stemmed speci- 
mens geaching thirty feet high. 
The dwarf forms of Mountain 
Pine may be used effectively as 
foundation plants and give a 
distinctive character to the 
landscape. 

Scotch Pine (Pinus Sylves- 
tris) and Red Pine (Pinus res- 
inosa) are fully hardy when soil 
conditions suit them. 

Arbor Vitae — The hardiest 
form of Thuyn is T. Occidental- 
is Wareana. It makes a spréad- 
ing tree with dark green foliage 
all the year round. Here at 
Morden it has persisted in good 
health for more than twenty 
years, as individual specimens 
and also as a hedge. In, severe 


“prepared beforehand. 


HARP 


winters many forms of Thuya 
suffer injury in varying degrees 
but T. Wareana has _ never 
shown signs of winter injury at 
Morden. As a trimmed hedge 
it makes a handsome wind-proof 
barrier against which perennial 
flowers may be shown off to 
good advantage. 

A new upright growing form 
of Arbor Vitae from the St. 
John’s Lake district, province of 
Quebec is recommended as a 
hardy evergreen hedge. Young 
plants may be obtained from 
Skinner’s Nursery at Dropmore, 
Manitoba. “A four year ol 
hedge of this variety is making 
a very trim hedge at Morden.: 


When to Plant. 


Evergreens of all types may 
bé planted either in May or 
August, the latter date is re- 
commended providing the soil 
moisture is adequate and well 
August 
plantings escape the heat of 
midsummer and-also the drying 
winds that often give discom- 
fort in May. Besides this the 
soil is warm at this season 
which facilitates rooting. 

“A thorough watering should 
be given at planting time and 
again in the late fall before the 
ground has frozen. There is a 
substantial loss of moisture by 
transpiration even in the dead 
of winter so that evergreens 
should never be allowed to go 
into winter in a dry state. New- 
lly set plants are sometimes 
shaded with burlap until they 
are established in their new sur- 
roundings, a practice that is re- 
commended where conditions 
are harsh. The burlap should 
not come in direct contact with 
the plant or damage from rub- 
bing will result. In planting 
evergreens, great care must be 
taken not to get the lower 
branches covered with soil. 
This ‘hanging’ effect is particu- 
larly distressing to the plant. 


Evergreen Hedges 


Evergreen hedges are more 
durable, easier maintained and 
provide more shelter than de- 
ciduous ones. <A wide choice of 
evergreen hedge material is now 
available to prairie gardeners 
and their popularity will doubt- 
less increase in .the coming 
years. The Spruces, both native 
and Colorado make first class 
hedges and may be maintained 
at a height of five or six feet for 
many years. At Morden these 
spruce hedges set out in 1931 
are now six feet high, three feet 


_at the base and about a foot at 


the top. They are dense and 
well clothed with live branches 
from top to bottom. 

Several Pines have done well 
as hedges, Lodgepole pine, and 
Mountain pine are good exam- 
ples. 

It has been mentioned that 
Swiss Stone Pine is a slow 


growing tree. As a hedge it is 
one of the choicest but not easy 
to establish. Six-inch seedlings 
of this handsome pine were set 
out in 1951 to form a hedge, 
they have only reached a foot 
and a half in three years. 


There are many forms of Ar- 
bor-Vitae but all are not hardy 
to our conditions. In good shel- 
ter, Honeye, Globosa and Wood- 
wardi have made dense hedges 
at Morden. The golden form 
and also the silver tipped vari- 
ety make beautiful specimens” 
in some shaded spots. 


Evergreen. Hedges 


One of the most important . 
operations in the management 
of these hedges is the shaping 
of the young plants? During the 


d first year or two no attempt 


should be made to interfere with 
the natural development of the 
plants but the third year in 
early July, the tip growths 
should be pinched out and side 
branches which extend more 
than a foot from the centre 
should be trimmed off. Sue- 
ceeding annual trimmings 
should be carried out with the 
aim to lay out the foundation 
of a pyramidal shaped hedge by 
carefully trimming the young 
growth each year in early July. 
At this time the plants have 
completed their growth except 
for the odd shoot here and there 
which should be cut off in Sept- 
ember. 


Planting Distance and 
Soil Preparation 


Evergreen hedges, or decidu- 
ous ones for that matter, should 
never be planted in double rows. 
Single rows spacing the plants 
two feet apart will be found 
most satisfactory. 


Prepare the soil by deep dig- 
ging in the fall. No barnyard 
manure is needed but a dressing 
of 2 ounces of ammonium phos- 
phate per square yard will be 
of benefit. On no accunt must 
the newly-set plants be allowed 
to suffer from drought. Water 
must be given when necessary 
or there will be danger of 
browning. 


Extra care is needed in plant- 
ing evergreens. ' Exposure of 
the roots to dry air and sun will 
be damaging to the young 
plants. A good plan is to use 
wet burlap to wrap around them 
during the process of trans- 
planting. 

Each plant must be set at the 
proper depth which should be 
slightly deeper than the depth 
at which the plants were grow- 
ing in the nursery. Plants must 
be set very firm and well water- 
ed in if the ground is at all dry 
at planting time. 


Shading the plants from hot 
sun is also good practice. Bur- 
lap tacked on stakes is suitable, 
or pieces of brush may be laid 
along the sunny side of the 
hedge. The shading will only be 
necessary until the plants are 
established in their new sur- 
roundings. 
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LOWER FIRST COST WITH FORDSON MAJOR DIESEL 


LOWER MAINTENANC 


SAINT JOHN, 


S 


n° 


we 


Ford Tractor axp Rqupwenr 


MONTREAL, 


aa 


RDSON MA 


The Fordson Major Diese] sells at hundreds of dollars 
below other tractors in its power class. Yet the Fordson 
Major Diesel offers finest quality construction and a 
host of time-saving, money-making features at this 
amazingly low price. — 


t 


° 
From coast to coast, owners agree that for fuel-saving 
economy you can’t beat the Fordson Major Diesel. 
Here’s what Mr. Art Knutt of Emerson, Manitoba, 
says, ‘‘We seeded 1,100 acres with our Fordson Major 
Diesel and a 28-run drill, and averaged less than 1% gal. 
of fuel per hour. On summer fallow the Major had 
ample power for our 14 ft. cultivator at 1} gal. of 
fuel per hour.” : 


Every Fordson Major Tractor is ruggedly built for 
years of profitable, trouble-free service. Forced-feed 
lubrication, five-bearing crankshaft and wet cylinder 


sleeves are but a few of the features that provide: 


longer life and lower maintenance costs. Mr. Art Knutt 
says further, ““We have approximately 750 hours on 
our Major to date, all trouble-free hours, no mechanical 
or structural failures.” = eet 


SALES COMPANY OF CANADA 


VANCOUVER 


Li 
TORONTO, 


ITE 


WINNIPEG, REGINA, CALGARY, 


production 


COST WITH FORDSON MAJOR DIESEL | 


E COST. WITH FORDSON MAJOR DIESEL 
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The cost of producing a bushel of grain, a 
ton of hay or an acre of corn determines 
your profit. Important in your costs of 
are the three “costs” of your 
tractor ... initial cost, oper- 
ating cost and maintenance 
‘cost. With a Fordson Major 
Diesel on your farm, you can 
cut each of these costs. 


Check these Features 
V FULL 3-4 PLOW POWER 
Tractor weighing 7,890 lbs. on 14 x 30 


tires produced 5,315 Ibs. maximum sus- 
tained pull. 


2 NEW O.H.V. ENGINES 
Choice of Gasoline and Full Diesel 


¥ IMPROVED, BUILT-IN 
HYDRAULIC SYSTEM 


V 6-SPEED TRANSMISSION * 


¢ 6 Forward and 2 Reverse 
V “FEATHER-LIGHT” STEERING 
V- AND A HOST OF OTHERS - 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN HALF TRACK AND FULL TRACK MODELS 
FOR AGRICULTURAL USE , 


Get the Facts! 

Ask Your Nearby Ford Tractor Dealer * 
to Show You Official Nebraska Test 
Reports on the Fordson Major —a 


GENUINE FORD AND 
FORDSON MAJOR TRACTOR 
PARTS AND EXPERT 
SERVICE AVAILABLE 

EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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-PUBLIC 
APPRECIATION 


CANADIAN 
HOLSTEINS 


At the recent Sale of Stars held 
at the Royal Winter Fair, 35 
head of pure-bred Holsteins 
averaged $2,218, with a top of 
$8,000; 6 other breeds averaged 
$649, with the highest average 
being $977 and the lowest aver- 
age $340. 


Wide Markets 


The first four bulls in the Sale 
of Stars averaged $5,275 and 
went to four different Latin 
American Countries. Almost 
half of the animals offered went 
for export. — 


1953 exports at the end of Octo- 
ber number 15,566, an increase 
of 22 per cent over the same 
period of 1951. These were 
distributed among seven differ- 
ent countries and 39 states in 
U.S.A. 


Now is the time to start 
with Holsteins. 


For further information write 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN . 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Brantford, Ontario 
aa 


ltch...ltch...ltch 


i Was Nearly Crazy 


Until I discovered Dr. D. D. Dennis’ amazing- 
ly fast relief —D. D. D. 
ular, thi: 


BARON SOLEMACHER’S 


LARGE FRUITED 


EVERBEARING RUNNERLESS 
DWARF BUSH 


STRAWBER 


First Time 
Offered 
In Canada 


From the Baron Solemacher plant breeding 
works in Western Germany comes this valuable 
Large Fruited Strawberry (grown from seed), 
a strain entirely new to Canadian gardeners, and 
for which we have appointed exclusive 
licensee for sale in Canada of Originator's 
Seed. Not in any way to be confu: wit 
ordinary Baron Solemacher types but a vastly 
superior large and round fruited variety with 
fruit averaging one inch; rich, juicy, luscious, 
with unique spicy wild flavor and aroma. Bears 
early and heavily all season till hard frost. Starts 
bearing year from seed: Plants are pond 
compact, bushy, runnerless, rennial; easily 
own, Order now. Supply limited. Originators 
im two. varieties, Red or Yellow. Pkt. - 
$1.00, 3 Pkts. $2.50, postpaid. 


EF R E E BIG 164 PAGE SEED AND 


NURSERY BOOK FOR 1954 


1ON SEED HOUSE 
CEORGETOWN. ONT 


Well Drillers find everything— 02) cee. fn 


e 


Gold and gas as well as water 


By KERRY WOOD 


ey OS knew Jim, the old Yu- 
kon prospector?” Larry 
asked. 

The question brought a mind- 
picture of a keen-eyed man 
with a tanned face, hunched 
over a gravel bar on the Red 
Deer River as he showed me 
how to swill a gold pan. 

“That’s the fella,” Larry nod- 
ded. “Well, Old Jim told me to 
be on the watch for something 
called. black sand. Said if I ever 
struck a seam of it while drill- 
ing for water, to be sure to test 
the stuff for gold. I was inter- 
ested because of the novelty, 
but it chanced I didn’t strike 
any black sand until several 
years later. 

“The hole was 110 ft. deep at 
the time, when we hit a thick 
seam of blakish stuff. Iremem- 
bered what Jim had said and 
got the farmer to fetch out a 
big frying pan. We smoked it 
over a fire, then washed out a 
few panfuls of black stuff. 
There was gold in it, too — not 
nuggets, but.a lot of tiny bright 
specks. I was just getting ex- 
cited when the drill hit some- 
thing extra hard and I had to 
get busy on the water job.” 

Larry has had thirty-three 
years of well drilling in our dis- 
trict, hence his reminiscences 


_|were fascinating. He spoke of 


striking artesian wells at 17 
feet, also of going down. nearly 
a thousand feet to locate water. 


Deep Wells 


Once he drilled a well for a 
large stock farm, where a great 
volume of water was a daily 
need. Larry first struck a good 
flow at 80 feet, but the cattle 
drank it dry in four months’ 
time. He deepened the well and 
struck another good show of 
water at 105 feet. Once again 
the cattle drained it in a short 
time. This went on until Larry 
had deepened the well five 
times: the final 190-foot flow 
brought water up the casing 


|Happy Days! 


within thirty feet of the surface 
and the thirsty stock haven’t 
been able to exhaust that supply 
as yet. 

“We've no way of knowing 
how deep we'll have to go. We 
just keep drilling until we hit 
water, when we'll pull our rig 
and instal the pump. In this 
district, most good wells gush 
in at around 150 feet.” 

He said there was no differ- 
ence in water levels now .and 
thirty years ago, so far as drill- 
ed wells were concerned, but 
that ~the level for surfate or 
hand-dug wells had receded no- 
ticeably. , : eee 

They used to strike water at 
15 to 20 feet there, but now a 
hand-dug well has to be around 


35 feet deep to reach a decent’ 
flow.” - 


I asked what he thought of 
that ancient and amazing art 
called Dowsing, or water-Witch- 
ing. Dowsers are still in great 
demand in Western Canada. In 
fact, some farmers won’t call in 
a well driller until a Dowser has 
walked over the ground and in- 
dicated.a spot where water may 
be found. 

Larry said: “Drillers set up 
their rigs anywhere a man 
wants a well, with no. concern 
about the lay of the land. Our 
business is to drill until ‘we 


reach water — and its rare. 


that we don’t find a stream 
strong enough for a well. Those 
dowser men are mostly inter- 
ested in surface water, perhaps 
within fifty or sixty feet of the 
surface. And I’ve heard of 
dandy wells located exactly 
where the dowser told the farm- 
er to dig, but I’ve also been call- 
ed to jobs after time had been 
wasted on digging where a 
dowser promised water. It’s 
about a fifty-fifty. proposition.” 
‘He recalled wells that pro- 
duced crystal clear water right 
from the first, without any 
muddy mess that was the usual 
indication ofa good flow. 


me * 


sandstone; it’s apt to come’clean 
at once. “Those geologists also 
told me why a well that starts 
off by giving soft water some-. — 
times changes to hard, then 
back to soft again. It’s some- 
thing to do with the under- 
ground stream. At first all the 
water may be soft, then a far- 
off stream flows in to take the 
place of the soft water that’s 
been pumped out, and perhaps 
that far supply comes from a 
hard water pocket. They had 
technical terms for it, but that’s 
how I understood the workings 
of it.” : 

Then Larry added: - 

“Speaking of geology, once I 
drilled a well for a ranger sta- 
tion in the foothills and ran into 
a thick seam of peculiar white 
rock. -Later I. was in an oil 
company’s Calgary office and 
saw rock samples on display. 
One sample looked exactly like 
the white stuff I’d drilled into at 
the ranger station, though the 
geologist told mé it wasn't like- 
ly that formation would be as 
shallow at 60 feet. . 

“I didn’t think any more 
about it, but a year later, that 
same oil firm drilled close to 
the ranger station and blessed 
if they didn’t get a producing 
oil well. It made me wonder if 
my yarning about that surface 
formation ‘of white rock got 
them interested in that loca- 
ion.” 

“Did you. ever encounter na- 
tural gas while drilling?” 

-“Once. I was at Nordegg, 
drilling into a flooded coal mine 
to help them drain off the water. 
On the way down to that mine 
tunnel, I ran into a dandy 
pocket of natural gas. How- 
ever, most of the gas pockets I 


hit are what might be called 


foul air — sometimes very pois- 
onous! I hear the stuff rushing 
up the casing with a loud roar, - 
and I dodge out of the way at 
once. [ve _ sniffed it often 
enough: most of it really stinks, 
but there are times when you 
hear. it and can’t smell a thing. 
Good men have been gassed in 
surface wells. It. pays to keep a 
candle or open-flame lantern 
burning while hand-digging a 
well; when the flame starts 
shrinking, get out of there 
fast!” 

There were many interesting 
nature items about his deep- 
hole explorations. - Once he’d 


® drilled into soft, white material 


he believed was a thick deposit 
of prehistoric shellfish. Some- 


i times he bores through a deep 


layer of gravel and reasons 
that the old river bed might 
have been there, a mile or more 
from the present stream. He 
speaks of interesting colors of 
clay, shales, and bedrock, then 
wonders why he strikes lots of 
water in a shallow hole on a 
hilltop while a well drilled in a\ 
valley sometimes has to go 
deeply into the earth before 
water is found. 3 

“You never know what to ex- 
pect next, when drilling,” Larry 
summed it up. “It’s just about 
the same as fishing!” 


d, 
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YOU CAN HAVE ONE, TOO! 


Skilled Aircraft Technicians are the “line backers” in the 
expanding Royal Canadian Air Force team. Without their 
“OK” a plane isn’t permitted to take off. z 


LAC Eric Craig was a garage mechanic a couple of years ago... 


Today he’s a fully-trained and skilled Aero-Engine Techni- 
cian. He’s an expert on all types of aircraft engines — from 
single-engine planes to four-engine transports. 


What does he think of the life? | 
“D've got anu tmportant aud Cntercsting Job wou, a 
he cage.” Tt's a Job with a future. Nowhere but 
ta the soir Force could 7 have obtained we 

If YOU want an aviation career -with opportunity for 


advancement, adventure, good pay and a pension after 20 
years, enrol today to'train as a skilled Aircraft Technician. 


SEE THE CAREER COUNSELLOR AT YOUR NEAREST 
RCAF RECRUITING UNIT—OR MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE 


LAC ERIE CRAIG 


25, of Carp, Ontario, 
doesn't get enough of 
planes in his RCAF job as a@ 
skilled Aéro-Engine Tech- 
nician. In his spare time, he 
makes model aircraft. He, 
his wife and baby live in 
married quarters at RCAF 
Station Uplands, near 
Ottawa, 


t 
Director of Personnel Manning, t 
R.C.A.F. Headquarters, Ottawa. : 


the R.C.A.F. 
INAME (Please Print) .............:csssessesssecenssecescesessesscstcessonensavvane 


(Surname) 


STREET ADDRESS. oo accnunac Gaal I 


EDUCATION (by grade and 


none besberccsecceessncsceenasesoussceseenanpebesesasenes 
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Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus 
Bacterinmeans dependable im- 
munity against both Blackleg 
and Malignant Edema. 


More stockmen vaccinate more 
calves with this pioneer brand 
than any other make. 


FRANKLIN TRI-SULFA 
Shipping Fever, Calf Pneumonia, 
Calf Diphtheria and Foot Rot respond 
quickly! Solution and Bolus forms: 
Local Franklin Dealers 
» Complete Catalog Free on Request « 


FRANKLIN SERUM CO. of CANADA, Lid. 
611-I1st St. East 


CALGARY, Alberta 


FRANKLIN 


VACCINES & SUPPLIES 


FREE BOOK ON 
HAIR REMOVAL 


Read what thousands of women~and girls do 
about superfluous hair. Free book explains 
wonderful method, proves actual success. No 
one reed know about it. Book sent in plain 
envelope—Confidential. Also TRIAL OFFER. 
No obligation. Write ANNETTE EANZETTE, 
Dept. C-/53 P.O. Box 600, Toronto, Ontario. 


GOLD MEDAL 


ae 
PAYS OFF 4 HORIZONTAL VERTICAL 


14 Uncovers 65 Brazilian 112 Exists 1 Game 45 Narrated 98 Pronoun 
6 Language : indian 113 Becomes recently 47,S%\nging 99 Stes box 
i 66 Man’s name skillful in voted legal - nsects. or valuables 
of Gilgit, In N 49 Collection 101 is indignant 
Northern 3 Cond 115 Long for ieee 2 
Kashmir Se Congems bo Jersey of facts at 
41 Kind of tree a a aor i To quit 2 Sian. of pelts gna  Soleme 
7 eadian odiac : . 
16 Curls 120 To percolate 52 Troubles 104 Excess 
oi Kooy 4 ee 122 Inclined ; an og) 54 Raised 107 Pacific, 
i har walk ree etter 55 Extent islands 
@ Laying Supplement 2 erty for 75 Started 123 Brooklyn 5 A serous 86 Mountain 408 Doivenea 2 
peeling suddenly odger fluid (pl.) nymp elineate 
H 3 Cit aside pitcher 57 Languor 110 The apostle 
e Eggs Laying Mash ig ese We I6A 124 Surround by & Seatter: 59. Careless surnamed. 
r merican 126 Fend off 7 Exclamation 61 Sounds Peter 
© Turkey Fattening Mash 24 Constellation humorist 128 Institution expressing again 111 Shrub 
25 Symbol for 77 Aeriform of learning joy. 63 Extinct 113 A clown 
Gold Medal ntelet fluid 130 Stubborn 8 Anger flightless 114 Marine 
78 Wampum animal 91 dlatel bird (pl.) animal 
: fF enreras 79 Quotes 132 Short for Sr te. 64 Kind of 118 Pouch 
Feeds > 28 First-class 81 Harvest —- feat oes 10 An aims thee snort ate Bueah eo 
80 Symbol for goddess ing box (pl.) 66 Geological 121 Hinder ‘ 
Ltd “ tellurium 82 pioaeing i Meadows a annoys fe division ioe Mane name 
e 81 Depart mass 0 ght (Fr.) re Tardy ne of the 
Calgary... a Alberta me Bening ee ice . 187 Tears 43 Part of 69 Tears Three Kings 
' oer 83 Instructs - 141 Inquire © ~ hammer 72 Measure of of Cologne * 
: Oo horse and improves 142 Item of 14 Route across length 127 Raised 
34. Fills with 85 Container property ocean (pl.) 74 Hebrew platform 
ene reverential 144 Contended 15 To impose letter 129 More 
NADA'S GR : fear 86 Hurries 146. A merganser asa 76 One who : flaccid 
36 Biblical 88 Wet 148 Legal necessary estranges 130 Place of » 
CHAIN SAW BUYS — Bee Bg saan ae vere haa ae et) 
‘+ 87 Approaches of serm WIDE! AOE e Capaeltye emmeon 
e Ms ruthenium 16 Small beds 79 Worri 1383 To d 
bh 39 ely ee 91 Smal 150 Chinese Ww np ghd 80 Garment veces lquid.” 
portions weight unit meta 82 Medium of Surgical 
gat e 40 Bone- (pl.j 92 Venezuelan 151 Made 18 Two (Rom. open thread 
Chain saws that cut 42 Egyptian indian objections num.) discussion 138 Whether 
gg ye a dog-headed 93 To dwarf Bed Septad 419 aeareh (pl.)- 139 Pertaining * 
ie serve longer. 3 ape 95 City of ymbol for seats 84 Part of to punish. 
Europe sodium 20 Showers fish (pl. ment 
|ADIAN-BUILT 12A 44 The orient 96 Prohibits 157 Fastened frozen rain 85 Moving 2 140 Fastens ' 
Power- 46 To strain, 97 Withdraws with 27 Prize part 142 Assists 
ie 3% i “s wei 100 Spreads for adhesive 29 Picked ie 87 Pronoun 143 Child’s 
er cot. drying pand me (pl. 88 Staff, toy (pl.) 
i 
otaeae: $99500 47 Foreman 101 Operated 4159 Poplar tree 33 Plural symbol of 145 To erase * 
360° indexing; fells 48 Forgives ~ 102 Sparse whose’ leaves ending authority 147 Make aware 
42" trees with one cut. 187 BAR nag ts y sae 404 Location é tremble 35 passing 90 Kind of 150 Allow 
105 Exclamation 16! ruit oudly small horse 152 Mark ai 
pot ean isaa de 2MG 63 Tag ies of triumph 1 Royal Balcep (pl.) atin ati 
: — ’ : Form of arrow repares 91 Raillery ~ 153 504 -(Rom. 
At2 Tos. STILL = ang real agai “to be” openings 39 Italian sea 92 Wauers has oe 
of oe ONLY -pAat 107 Warm 165 Printing port 93 Rising step 155 Affirmative 
ing features... $33900 Whaling 109 Emmet matter set 41 Three- 94 Succinct vote 
many new ones. It’s p 9 110 Eats up again banded 95 Absorbed 158 3.1416 
-, the finest saw built! 18” BAR 60 Fruit of 111 Tall crown 166 At no time armadillos 96 Musical 161 Brother 
MALL sales and service branches through- blackthorn of upper 167 Fastens 43 Protuberance company of Odtn 
62 Fears 2 Egypt securely of skull 97 Mature 163 U. S, soldier 


out Canada assure fast, dependable service 


A ee a ee a a a 


MALL TOOL LTD. 
36 Queen Elizabeth Bivd., Toronto, Ontario 


I would like to receive a free demonstration of 
MALL chain saws. ‘ 


Name..... seme eccnnecescecenseucesestece 


SOLUTION NEXT MONTH 


Address... cesses eccesccccecceccoecscececs 
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LABOR-SAVING 
ATTACHMENTS 


The use and earnings of your tractor 
are. multiplied many times with a 
Twin-Draulic Loader and these cus- 
tom-made attachments : 


@ Push-off stacker and sweep. 
@ Extension Boom and Grapple Fork. 
@ Adjustable Dozer Blade. 
@ Volume Scoop. 
@ Material and Manure Buckets. 

You get more work done each month 
of the year and make more profit 


from your Farm by equipping your 
tractor with a Twin-Draulic. 


4-BOLT SIMPLICITY 


No other loader offers such simplified 
construction. The pull bars and loader 
arms are removed or attached to load-~ _ 
er sub-frame and cylinders by only 4 
bolts. One man can remove or install 
loader in a few minutes. 

SHORTEN. NORMAL 

FOR EXTRA 


HEIGHT 


Ss SHORTEN. 
FOR EXTRA 


EXTRA POWER AT START OF 
LIFT 


Built-in automatic speed changes give 
EXTRA power at start of lift, goers de 
it easier to tear loose dirt, gravel, 
manure, etc. Also gives loader EX- 
TRA speed — the higher you go the 
faster it raises, making it ideal for 
stacking other high-lift jobs. 


= 
EXCLUSIVE ADJUSTABLE 
RATIO MECHANISM 


A Twin-Draulic de- 
signed and patented 
feature allows pull 
bars to be lengthen- 


ed or shortened, giv- 

ing extra length for ANOTHER 
high jobs and extra 

power for heavy. NAN CE 
ones. Whatever your 

job, ‘the twin-Draulic co LTD 


piay pe adjusted to 
QUALITY 
LINE 


TAKE THE BAC 
ee Invest: 


ING WORK OUT OF FARMING ! 


rial Bucket for loading, 
manure, dirt, gravel, etc. 


Bulk Shovel for grain, Cleaning the barn, loading manure, grain or hay... stacking 

auc ata hay, removing snow or dirt .. . all these back-breaking, shovelling 
and lifting jobs are a thing of your past when you put a Twin- 
Draulic Loader to work on your Farm. Tailor-made for all popular 
makes of tractors, large or small, the Twin-Draulic combines the 


latest engineered and proved loader features. _No-other loader is 
so perfectly balanced for ease of operation and fast work. 


Nothing Outside Tractor Wheels or Above Exhaust 


Stacker and Sweep rake Twin-Draulic Loaders are designed and constructed to go through barn doors, gates or 
for hay, straw, ete, Push- anywhere you can drive your tractor. This feature alone solves many inside lifting and 
off, hydraulic action. ; josding jobs . *. adding to the reasons why Twin-Draulic should be your choice in a 

‘ : oader. 


e The Twin-Draulic can utilize your tractor hydraulic system if your tractor is so equipped, 
or it. can be obtained complete with independent hydraulic system of its own. 


SINGLE or DOUBLE-ACTION CYLINDERS—No supply tank required. 


Pian Se sie MODEL FOR EVERY SIZE AND MAKE OF FARM 
sear esate cass dley TRACTOR including FERGUSON and 
FORD TRACTORS. 


The D-1 Model for 
Ford- 

Ferguson Farmall _ 
Tractors, etc. 


All models feature . 
4-Bolt Simplicity, 


Extension Boom 
and Grapple Fork 
for Handing Hay, 
Straw, etc. 


TWIN-DRAULIC POST HOLE DIGGERS 


LOW COST—ONE MAN OPERATED-HYDRAULIC CONTROLLED 


A Twin-Draulic Post-Hole Digger teamed up with your tractor fences 
a field in a matter of hours instead of days. Operated and powered 
from tractor’s hydraulic system and PTO. Steel cut, precision gears 
run in Timken Bearings and are sealed.in oil. Digs up to 600 post 
holes a day in wet or dry ground. Wire-winding attachment available. 


Write for Complete details and 
literature on TWIN-DRAULIC 
-Loaders’and Post-Hole Diggers. 


NANCE CO. LTD., 
Red Deer, Alberta 


Please forward, without obligation, complete literature 
on TWIN-DRAULIC Loaders and Post-Hole Diggers to: 


Completely TESTED and PROVED in the FIELD, W ERE IT COUNTS! 
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Alberta’s Largest Hatchery 
STEWART’S 
reer CHICKS 


SIRED 


TURKEY POULTS 
DUCELINGS — GOSLINGS 


ORDER NOW! 
FEB. to JUNE DELIVERY 
All chicks 100% 
Sired .. . 


Canadian R.0.P. 

Canadian Approved Broad 
Breasted Bronze Turkey Poults .. . 
Pure-Bred Pekin Ducklings and Tou- 
louse Goslings. 


10% FREE CHICKS 


added to all orders if booked four 


weeks or more in advance of de- 
livery date. 


WRITE FOR 1954 ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE and PRICES. 


STEWART ELECTRIC HATCHERIES 


602B - 12th Avenue West 
. CALGARY, Alberta 


NOW IS THE TIME— 


“LITTLE GIANT” 
SAWMILLS 

Witn 12-f0ot Carriage, "| SERE.OO 

With 


Head ‘Blocks =... 9819.00 


Complete with Feed Belts and Pulley, 
Read aw. 


y for Your Saw 
EDGERS 
2-Saw Edger — Width between saws 2” 
to 23”, with two inserted- $588 
tooth Saws ooo ee = 
38-Saw Edger&Width between saws, 19”, 


saws ne 5685.00 


PLANERS 
Ball-bearing, Four-sided Planer —_All 
steel frame: skid mounted. Comfflete 


with blower and pipe 
assembly, all pulleys 
and belts ........... vutleys$ 2,290.00 
Shimer Heads for Shiplap 
and Flooring. Each Set _ $ 155.00 
Write for Complete Information 


1029 - 10th Avenue West, Calgary, Alberts 
Phone 42992 


Wisconsin Engines 
and Repair Parts 
DELCO LIGHT 


PARTS AND BATTERIES 
Specialists in all types of farm 


Electrica) Equipment and Supplies 


BRUCE ROBINSON 
ELECTRIC LTD. 


CALGARY —- EDMONTON 
LETHBRIDGE 
Since 1916 — 37 years in Alberta 


Piles May Lead 
To Other Ailments 


FREE BOOK — Explains Other Focal 
Infections Including Colitis 
and Constipation 
If you have Piles (hemorrhoids), Fis- 
tula, rectal abscess, or any rectal ar colon 
disorder—it is important that you under- 
stand how any of the ailments shown in 
the chart may result from rectal trouble. 


HEART 
PALPITATION 


ARTHRITIS 
AL | URHEUMATISM 


If. you will write today to the McCleary 
Clinie and _ Hospital, 176 Elms_ Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo.—they will send 
you a FREE copy of a new 140-page illus- 
trated book which explains rectal, stom- 
ach and colon disorders in clear, plain 
la e. It may help you to avoid 
,unnecessary delay and worry later on. 


‘| their beauty. 


A dream 


farm 


founded on grass 


.By TOM LEACH 


Te late November morning 
fairly sparkled as each wet 
leaf and blade of grass reflected 


the cheerful sunshine. For once 


the seagulls were sailing toward 
the Pacific. The direction of 
their flight promised relief from 
the strong gales which lashed 
the coast, offered respite from 
the cloudy days with the ac- 
companying rain-—rain—rain, 

The country road appeared 
inviting and the brightness of 
the blue sky in contrast with 
the overcast of the previous 
weeks was exaggerated. The 
surprising part was that I was 
there alone. There was no 
speeding traffic to avoid; not 
even the bark of a dog in the 
distance to break the tranquil- 
ity. 

How far I had walked along 
the road is difficult to gay. The 
lush green of the grass wove 
into the deeper shades of the 
fir and cedar trees in the dis- 
tance until time was lost and I 
continued to move at a leisurely 
pace until I reached the white 
gate. . 

It was there, as I had suspect- 
ed, just after I climbed over a 
slight rise and started down the 
southern slope. . 

Turning into the lane I un- 
fastened the hook and the gate 
swung open easily. I shut it 
without effort and walked to- 
ward the rambling cottage set 
back from the road a short way. 

Bordering the lane and lead- 
ing to a spacious lawn was a 
bed of roses. I marvelled at 
I thought how 
well preserved they were despite 
the heavy rains that had pound- 
ed their fragile petals for weeks. 
They had retained their color 
remarkably well. 


Paved Yard 


There was no well-worn path 
here. It was paved. Around the 
barn, too, and the small milk 
house was a large area of pave- 
ment. There was no mud churn- 
ed up by the movement of cattle 
or machinery and the white 
shining wall of the milk house 
gave indications of recent work 
with a paint brush. 

Inside, everything was order- 
ly and clean. The empty cans 
stood upside-down on the rack 
by the wall. There was a san- 
itary wash basin with room to 
scrub the milk pails and steam- 
ing water from the electrically- 
operated hot-water tank. In 
the other corner was the milk 
cooler, and milk flowing over 
the coils. 

It was an automatic gesture. 
I reached for the thermometer 
on the shelf and after rinsing it 
off under the hot water, im- 
mersed it in the milk can under 
the cooler. The temperature of 
the milk was 40 degrees. That 
was excellent according to my 


friends in the dairy business. 


“Rapid cooling of milk as soon 


as it comes from the cow,” they 
told me, “is the best insurance 
a farmer can have to guarantee 
the arrival of his milk at the 
dairy in good condition.” 

“Even off-flavors can some- 
times be eliminated by cooling 
the milk quickly but,” they said, 
“cooling should not be relied 
upon to correct the troubles fre- 
quently caused by feeding en- 
silage or turnips just at milk- 
ing time.” I wondered what, 
practice was followed here for 
the milk had that sweet, re- 
freshing odor of clean milk. I 
moved on to the barn. 

Again there was evidence of 
recent work with the paint 
brush. The enameled walls and 
ceiling of the barn reflected the 
rays of the sun which streamed 
through the rows of large win- 
dows. The place was as cheer- 
ful as the greeting I received 
from the man in the white over- 
alls. 

“Fine day,” he said. “I'll be 
back as soon as J put this milk 
in the cooler.” With that he 
hurried on while I looked over 
the cows. They appeared un- 
usually good. Trimmed over 
the heads and necks and around 
the udders, which had also been 
scrubbed well prior to milking, 


they seemed almost ready for 


the show ring. They were not 
too fat but had sufficient flesh- 
ing to indicate good treatment. 


Clean Up 


He proceeded to wash the ud- 
ders on the cows carefully and 
slowly. I felt the water. It was 
warm and soothing and there 
was a slight odor of disinfectant 
that I could detect in the wash 
water. The other bucket was 
filled with clean, clear water. 


By the time the cows were 
milked he had washed up and 
stored away most of the uten- 
sils. They were still steaming 
from the hot water as he placed 
them on their proper hooks and 
they dried quickly. The cups 
and tubes of the milking ma- 
chines were placed in the disin- 
fectant solution. His white 
overalis which he referred to as 
his “milking pyjamas” were 
hung just inside the milk house 
door. 

Outside again, I felt the slight 

tinge of fall in the air despite 
the sun. “I suppose you will 
have to stop turning the cows 
on pasture soon,” I said. 
— No,” he replied, “because we 
took the cows off pasture more 
than a month ago. Since that 
time,” he continued, ‘“we’ve 
been feeding grass ensilage.” 

“How did that affect your pro- 
duction? Are the cows going 
down in milk?” I asked. 

“No,” was his answer and he 
continued, “we’ve learned a lot 


about feeding in the past few 
years, or we’re learning all over 
again. You see grass is a high 
protein feed. When we fed hay 
in the winter we had ‘to supple- 
ment it with a lot of high- 
priced grains to improve the 
protein content of the ration 
so that we could maintain milk 
production. We have been able 
to reduce the grain feeding by 
substituting good’ ensilage. 
Some cows are eating over 80 
pounds a day.” 


That seemed reasonable but I 
had heard of some farmers who 
had trouble putting up good en- 
silage. So I asked him how 
he preserved the grass so that 
it kept well and held his produc- 
tion up. 


“If it wasn’t so wet from the 
rains of the past few weeks I 
would take you over the grass 
fields so that you would see at 
first hand the grass we grow for 
our pit silos. That is where 
many farmers are making a mis- 
take.” He went on to say, 
“they try to pasture their 
fields, they sometimes fail to 
plant. the right grasses, and 
then cut at the wrong time to 
put the grass in the silo. No 
matter what crop you store, you 
must select a suitable variety, 
harvest at the right maturity, 
and put it in in clean storage. 
That applies to silage.” 


His remarks disturbed me a 
little because I had understood 
that the use of the silo had been 
encouraged to save surplus pas- 
ture or forage crops. But he as- 
sured me that was only part 
of the grassland program on his 
farm. “We are out to cut our 
feeding costs,” he assured me, 
“and by managing our fertilizer 
program, our selection of grass- 
es and legumes, seeding and 
pasturing we have doubled our 
protein production off each 
acre.” 

My next question was, “Does 
it pay to give that much atten- 
tion to grass?” 


Grass Pays 


“Definitely,” was his quick re- 
ply. “We keep accurate milk 
and fat production records on 
every cow. We also have 
records showing the health of 
the herd since we started farm- 
ing and its improved under this 
new plan.” 

“But all this ensilage you feed 
must be a problem to handle,” 
I said. 

‘It’s easier than handling 
grain,” he told me. ‘The silos 
are out beyond the loafing barn, 
a carrier is loaded and spreads 
the silage along the feed racks. 
Funny thing is,” he said; “most 
of the cows have their favorite 
spot at the feed rack and ‘you'll 
find them there every day at the 
same spot.” 

Time had passed quickly — 
more quickly than I thought 
and the sun was down. But 
more than the day had changed 
in those few hours, I had wit- 
nessed a new kind of farming. 
Something that could even 
spread across Canada with irri- 
gation and the right grasses. 


2008 ih BEARS 


ODGE 


carry more 


You'll find Dodge express bodies, with their extra 
width and depth, provide greater capacity — par- 
ticularly important if your loads are bulky. Further, 
thanks to Dodge “Job-Rated” truck design (which reduces 
truck weight by shortening the wheelbase and overall length) 
there’s a sizeable payload advantage over trucks of similar 


Gross Vehicle Weight . . . you haul more at lower cost, 


1 ° 

theyre easier to load 
a Dodge express bédies are much closer to 
the ground than most competitive models 
to make loading faster and easier .. . 
without sacrifice of road clearance. And 
: Dodge running boards are full foot-width 
fo make side loading safer and easier. You save time . . . and 
time’s money. In addition, Dodge tail gates fit more snugly — 
no more “dribble” losses when carrying loose material. 


~~ 


‘dob-Ratted” EXPRESS MODELS 


they turn easier 


Dodge is the ideal truck for hauling 
on crowded highways, on narrow 
roads or wherever a highly manoeu- 
verable truck is desirable. With the shortest turning diameter 
of any popular truck, you turn in less space, with less effort... 
makes wheeling through traffic and parking a cinch. The excep- 
tional handling ease of Dodge trucks means 


faster trips for you. 


theyre built for comfort and safety 


You drive with passenger car comfort and 
x safety in the handsome new Dodge all- 

steel cab. Seats are wide and chair-high 
and there’s lots of head, leg and shoulder room. Wide doors 
make it easy to enter and leave from either side. High, wide 
one-piece windshields provide exceptionally fine vision. Half- 
ton models feature dual-cylinder rear brakes for extra safety. 
All brakes have rivetless brake linings for longer wear. 


SEE THEM TODAY AT YOUR DODGE-DESOTO DEALER'S 


BERS LE A 
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By which road will you 
travel from Bethlehem? 


By DR. FRANK S. MORLEY, Ph.D. (Edin.) B.D. 


Four roads sweep out of Bethlehem — West, South, North, East. 

After Christmas we take one road leading us into the New Year. 

Some of us go West, Practical business men live in the West. 

If you ask a western man, “How is everything?” he will say, 
“Business is good,” 

For many people Christmas has been a time of good business. 

They sell trash and trinkets unsellable at other times. 

Almost half a bilion dollar's worth of business was done at Christmas. 


‘Governments are richer. During the Christmas season from liquor alone 
they took in one and a half million dollars a day in taxes. 


We spend more at Christmas for cosmetics than for charity; more for 
whiskey than for toys, trees, and turkeys. 


We leave more than a hundred million dollars of debt. 


So some people leave Bethlehem — a place of good business — and for them 
1954 is measured in terms of prosperity. 


Mind you, Christianity has a great deal to say about material things: 
Christ — the Great Physician — healed bodies. 
He often spoke of food and money. 


He knew what good money could do — 
build hospitals and homes and healthy bodies. 


There are some Jaina saints of the Digambara sect and it is unlawful for 
them to have clothing or even an alms bowl for gifts. 


It was not so with Jesus, Christianity is realism, commonsense. 

But Jesus knew that money was dangerous. 

“Beware of covetousness”, He warned. For money is dangerous. 

The more money a man has, the more he relies upon it. 

The stingier he becomes. “Ye cannot serve God and Mammon”. 

No room for Christ at the inn: business was too good! Remember? 

Another road slopes South into the land of luxury and easy living. 

South is the land of enjoyment and softnes, where no man works hard 

For many, Christmas meant only food, drink, loafing. 

Christ was buried under drinking parties, toys, trinkets, trees, tinsel. 

Did you know that bedlam is a corruption of Bethlehem? 

The Hospital of St. Mary of Bethlehem was made a state lunatic asylum. 

Pronunciation changed the name to ‘‘bedlam’”’. 

So any riotous behaviour has been called a madhouse — bedlam. 

Was Christmas bedlam or Bethlehem for you? 

We killed during Christmas week by fire and traffic about one hundred and 
fifty — three times the usual slaughter. 

Heart attacks among men skyrocketed. Among women too. 

The incidence of premature births went up sharply to hundreds of babies 


will die. In this bedlam there was no room for Christ at the inn, 


Walter Winchell took his children to Florida for Christmas. 
The youngsters did not like it at all. 


While the father was taking a nap they strewed the lawns with pieces of 
snow and he awoke to find precious manuscripts torn up for snow. 

_ We want a white Christmas — a Christmas with snow — but we did not 

mind a Christmas without Christ! 


Yes, some of us will go South. 

We want security which means we want others to keep us. 

We want to lean and sponge. 

You don’t get great character out of lotus lands. Athens is a stony place. 


Rome is poor country. So with every great civilization. 


The Mayan civilization did not come to the luscious uplands, not to Val- 
paraiso ~— The valley of Paradise —- on the Pacific, but into the difficult 
forests. The land of the Philistines was rich — and they left us with 
a name which is a curse. The land of the neighbouring Phoenicians 
was poor and they sailed beyond the Mediterranean and the Pillars of 


Hercules. “The North winds made the Vikings”. 


Great character is never fat and indolent and greasy. 
“God harden me against myself, 
This comard with pathetic voice, 


Who craves for ease, and rest, and joy”. 


A third road from our Bethlehem strikes northward into 1954. 

It is a military road. Conquerors come out of the north. 

For Israel the north was a continual menace. They feared it. 

For many people 1954 will mean tooking forward to conflict. 

They will say, ‘Let us arm ourselves against our enemies; o 
Let us make ourselves stronger; let us stockpile atom bombs.” 

Herod thought his soldiers would give him security when they slew the 


children. Ah, you have to get an idea young, Herod, if you are going 
to kill it! But then God will always be too much for you. 


Ceasar Augustus thought that his legions were the greatest power on earth. 


About the time of Jesus’ birth a German chieftan challenged him and 
he finally sent Varus into Germany with forty-thousand men — choice 


soldiers. They were slaughtered in the German forests and Ceasar 


Augustus almost went mad as he cried hysterically, ‘Varus! Give me 


back my legions!” But Varus was dead too. 


Emporer Shih Huang Ti of China in 214 B.C. began to build the Great Wall 
of China. For generations the work went on until it stretched twelve 
hundred miles across the north to defy the Mongol Tartar. 


It was scarcely completed when the invaders marched through. A gate- 
keeper had been bribed! . ; 


What use is a Maginot Line if the men behind it have no heart? 


‘Herbbert Feis in ‘The China Tangle” tells us that our greatest blunder was 
the assumption that military considerations outweighed all other con- 


siderations. Spiritual power wins at last. 


Put not your trust in power or steam or electricity or factories or atom 
bombs. Christ is greater than Ceasar. 

A Roman Emporer would confess ‘‘Thou hast conqueréd, O Galilean!” 

The fourth road leading from Bethiehem into 1954 goes East. 

It is the road of the Wise Men. 

They journeyed by faith. They did not see the star from the time they left 
home until they got to Bethlehem. 

Doubt is the modern crown of thorns. 

We don’t believe enough to be great. 

Wisdom demands faith. 

Wise men find meaning in facts. 


Anyone can get the facts. For example, all people know mould when they 


see it. Alexander Fleming sees penicillin in the mould. 


All people see stars; but only a few trust them, believe in them, understand 
them, follow them. 


The Wise Men came and worshipped. Worship is the world’s greatest power. 


Without the sun the universe would fly apart and God is the sun of our world. 


Our personalities are flying apart, 
our homes are breaking up, 
our societies are disintegrating, 
our world is at war, 
we have strikes and conflict, 
juvenile delinquency grows, 


BECAUSE GOD IS NOT THE SUN. WE DO NOT WORSHIP HIM. 


Franklin Fry says the reason for the deterioration of Europe lay in the fact 
that it stopped worshipping. The barrenness settled over Europe. 


‘Then depravity and viciousness ef living. 
No worship — spiritual barrenness — depravity and viciousness. 
Our living has become depraved and vicious because we do not worship. 


For multitudes lifé is spiritually empty. There is a God-shaped blank in 
our hearts. . - 


The Wise Men offered gifts — 
gold for a King; frankincense for a God; myrrh for a Redeemer. 


So may we bring our material things under Christ’s Kingship, our worship 
to our Lord, our sacrifice to our Saviour. 


So may Christmas have been for us commitment. 
Jenny Lind used to say before a concert, “I sing for God”, 


Whatever we do, let us do it for God. 


“So shall we journey East from Bethlehem, 


East toward the sunrising, toward joy and peace and victory. 


2 of the 19 NEW 


_ _MASSEY-HARRIS 


rae WeW MONEY MAKERS 
MASSEY- HARRIS EG FOR 


ema AN FARMS 
| — THE NEW 
M-H 4-9 SPECIAL 


BUTANE 
EASY TO START 
IN ANY WEATHER 


WITH THE NEW WORLD’S RECORD 


FOR FUEL ECONOMY 


All-round-best 3-4 plow tractor on the market! That’s what 
you are going to say when you look over the new M-H 44 
Special. Because it has such a perfect combination of the 
features you want in a tractor. 

First, it develops 45.85 H.P. on the drawbar, 50.29 H.P. on 
the belt. And right along with this step-up in power, it has 
chalked up a new world’s record for fuel economy in both 
belt work and 10-hour drawbar tests. Ask yourdealer, _ 
Now look at these other features. Bigger tires to increase 
traction and reduce soil compacting... . 14.00 x 30 rear, 7.50 
x 16 front. Live P.T.O. Choice of standard or Depth-O-Matic 
hydraulic system. Replaceable slip-in yee evandee sleeves. 
Big improvement in operator comfort, see below. 


WITH NEW 4-STAGE 
FUEL FILTRATION 


And here’s the finest 3-4 plow Diesel on the 
market. Twin to the M-H 44 Special (shown 
opposite) except for its power plant. All the 
plus features of the gasoline bau with diesel 
fuel economy. 

And what a diesel! Has a new 4-stage fuel fil- 
tration system that takes out every particle of 
foreign matter. Fuel first passes through bowl 
strainer with water trap, then through a cotton 
filter, then a paper filter, and then a’ final filter. 
If any filter becomes clogged, an ‘automatic 
cut-off stops the fuel flow. Also new and better 
injection pump. Don’t fail to see this tractor if 
you are one of the many who prefer diesel power. 


THESE TRACTORS WERE DESIGNED 
_ WITH THE OPERATOR IN MIND 


@ Widest platform on any tractor 
e@ Tread widened 4 inches for greater 
belt and fender clearance 
e Velvet-ride, 3-position seat 
e Easy-to-reach levers and brake pedals 
@ Standard equipment includes headlights, 
tail and back-up lights, socket for lights 
on pull-behind equipment. All wiring 
encased in metal tubing 


_ Se ARRIS TRACTORS ARE 
VORLD LEADERS IN FUEL ECONOMY 


Masse y-Harris-Ferguson Limited, Toronto, 
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peat Eis e nhower’s 
oroposal to the United Na. 
tions last month for an atomic 
energy pool, under U.N. admin- 
. istration, was the most pos- 
_ itive step taken by Washington 


toward easing world tensions 


since Hisenhower took office a 
year ago. Not only could the 
scheme create a more friendly 
atmosphere between the United 


Canada’s big stake 
in the atomic talks 


By BEN MALKIN 


improve. relations between. the steady source of friction. 

United States and its friends, Hisenhower’s suggestion 
such as Britain and Canada. doesn’t involve international 
For the secrecy with which the control of atomic weapons, be- 


U.S. has surrounded its atomic cause this would be impossible 


States and Russia, it could also 


energy research has’ been a without 


international 


ANUARY VALUES FROM RIBTOR 


Don't GAMBLE — Be 
Sure with An "O.K." 


YEAR-END 


BIG CAPACITY 


AT 


TRACTOR 
TIRES 


Special Low Prices 


BRAND NEW—FIRST GRADE 


Prepare for the coming year’s work. 
Special Prices While They Last ! 


HURRY! Limited Quantity 


LOW SPEED 


O.K. HAMMERMILLS 


e Big Capacity at Low Speed. 
e@ Sizes 10”, 13”, 18”. 


Portable Power Take-off Drives to ait 
most makes of Hammermills. 


Ground Grip Reg. SALE 


Tread Price. PRICE 
15 x 28—6 ply $177.90 $129.50 
14x 30—6 ply 175.45 128.50 
10 x 388—4 ply 97.75 | 69.95 
11 x 38—6 ply ........ 127.60 


89.50 


New Tractor Tubes Available at 
SPECIAL LOW PRICES, 


Enquire for other size Tractor Tires not 
listed y 


O.K. Cutterhead Mills 


For grinding grain and cutting rough- 
age. 


With travelling feed table. 
Sizes 13” and 18”, 


O.K. Roughage Cutter 


At Lowest Prices. 
More tons per hour — Big Throat 
Capacity. 
Write for illustrated literature. 


Has All the pain gh combined in one 
machine. 


GLENCOE ‘PUSH TYPE’ 
SNOW PLOW 


Widely used by Rural Municipalities and 
jarge snow-plow clubs. Ideal for farm 
yards and feed lots. Operates efficiently 
with any 2-plow tractor or larger, and 
mounts on all popular front-end hydraulic 
loaders. Proven under severest operating 
conditions. Cuts the full width of 6’ 10”. 
Works in damp or hard-packed ‘snow, or 
‘snow with ice chunks. Expertly engineer-~ 
ed and sturdily ee 


Red Hot Special 
KNOBBIES 
NEW TRUCK TIRES 

Duty, 1st Grade. 

Reg. price, $48.05. 

Red Hot Special 
450 - 500 x 20 — 6 ply 

ular Tread. Reg. 

price, $23.80. 


600 x 16 — 6 ply 
Rayon Cord, Heavy 
Red Hot Special...... 
Heavy Service. Reg- : 
Red Hot Special 


ed to give years 
trouble-free service. 
Price 


) BARGAINS IN NEARLY 


MARie Res ai re NAG rise me Ue amc ne 
FREE FREIGHT on orders of 2 
Tractor Tires. J 


New Reduced Prices 


Brand New 


HYDRAULIC JACKS 


C L E A R A N C F Made in England. Tested for 50% Overload. 
1% ton capacity. 


Special $10. 95 

5 ton shea. 
Scat oo LOUD 

. 10 ton capacity. 
SQGhcmes Special . 24. 95 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


I only GEHL.10” Hammermill. Nearly 
new. Complete with 2 screens. Feed 
mixer. 2-way bageer and pipe. 
Special ..-$175.00 
1 only COBEY. “Combination ‘Grinder 
and Roughage Cutter, complete. pearly 
new. With screens. Speci ..-$259.00 
1 only Brand New I.H,C. Cub 12-D 
2-Dise Harrow Plow. to ‘use with any. 
small tractor. sie ee 00. 
Special oie . $119.00 
1 only Brand New 16- -gauge Metal 
Brake, complete. 36” capacity. n 
extra_good piece _of equipment. Made 
Save 
69.00 


in. England. Price $369.00. 
$100.00. Special -.2...2.20 


FINGER TIP 
HYDRAULIC CONTROL 


For Farm Implements 


Pump, valve, and tank in one compact, 
self-contained unit. All units driven from 
crankshaft or belt pulley leaving power- 
take-off free. Mounting brackets available 
for. practically all makes of tractors. 
Pump capacity — 10 G.P.M. and_.2,000 
P.S.I. Hydraulic cylinders available in 
standard lengths, 8”, 10%”, 16”. 


ALSO AVAILABLE AS 
INDIVIDUAL UNITS 


Hydraulic Cylinders. 


Pumps 2 sizes 10 or 20 gal. per | 


minutes. 

a Hose with couplings attached or 
in bulk. 

fd Renewable couplings. 

‘es Breakaway couplings. See or 


write us today 


ROTARY SNOW PLOW 


00 |) ther ~ 2nd Street East 
Calgary, Alberta 


inspec- 


tion. And international inspec- 
tion would involve a surrender 
of sovereignty, with inspection 
teams free to go anywhere in 


‘Russia or the U.S.. Although 


the U.S. itself first proposed 
such a system of control, it is 
unlikely that the United States 
would be any more happy than 
Russia about foreigners poking 
around its atomic energy sta- 
tions. Eisenhower’s plan calls 
for something different. 


All the countries concerned 
would contribute fissionable 
materials — that is, materials 
from which atomic energy can 
be produced — to a world pool. 
Scientists from all countries 
would work at these materials, 
and the information they gain- 
would be available to everyone. 
Experiments would, of course, 
be aimed at the peaceful use of 
atomic energy. 


_Fed Up 


For the United States, this 
would amount to a- very big 
step, and to amendment of the 
McMahon Act governing infor- 
mation on atomic energy. The 
Americans -have been so secur- 
ity-happy that they won’t even 
say anything about radioactive 
isotopes for medical purposes. 
Canadian scientists at Chalk 
River, who first helped the Am- 
ericans develop. atomic energy, 
have long been thoroughly fed 
up with American secrecy. 


The original development of 
international energy was the 
work of scientists from a num- 
ber of countries. But the U.S. 
with its magnificient engineer- 
ing and research resources, has 
been able to pull away ahead of 
everyone elsé once the basic 
knowledge was gained. For in- 
stance, the U.S. has already 
built two pilot plants for pro- 
ducing electrical energy. from 
atomic fission. The atom-pow- 
ered submarine they’ve just 
completed could be considered 
a third such plant. 


Britain has developed a pilot 
plant for producing heat, as a 
by-product of research work at 
Herwell, which is Britain’s 
Chalk River. It is getting ready 
to develop an electric power 
plant. Canada is well behind; a 
reactor which is to give Canadi- 
an scientists somé of the ans- 
wers to problems arising out of 
transforming atomic energy in- 
to power is still in the planning 
stage. If Canada had access to 
some of the information now 


-available to the Americans, this 


country could go ahead much 
faster. 


Sell Congress? 


''That’s what Eisenhower’s 
proposal seems to mean. It 
would make knowledge and ma- 
terials available that are now 
on the U.S. secret list. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has said he is 
confident he can sell his plan to 
Congress, and indeed it will be 
Congress which will be the big- 
gest stumbling block. , 

If the scheme is successful, it 
would bring commercial power 
at reasonable rates to areas of 
the world where other sources. 


‘From Bad 
to Worse 


To the Editor: 


I wonder if you are getting 
beserk in your editorials? Ever 
since last June it is getting from 
bad to worse. “Irresponsible 
citizens” (meaning all the citi- 
“zens from Winnipeg west) and 
“the. western farmer did not 
vote the Liberals out”. (They 
certainly did not vote them in.) 
But now you would like to in- 
troduce McCarthyism in the 
schools to prove that our chil- 
dren are taught to be socialists, 
Perhaps the school children 
voted the Liberals out? Per- 
haps we should teach our chil- 
dren “Hail Gardiner” or “Hail 
St. Laurent” before we teach 
them how to answer a tele- 
phone. 

The election is over. I would 
advise you to smoothen out your 
editorials lest you lose too many 
subscribers. 

Ki, Weser. 


Great Deer, Sask. ; 


Education 


and Socialism 
To the Editor : 

Have you joined the McCarthites 
and are now striving to raise up @ 
witch hunt re Socialism? 

It looks very like it when you pro- 
ceed to back up the statements of one 
who has gone out of her way to 
smear Socialism. Anda professor 
of history at the university of Sas- 
katchewan she is no more correct as 
to statements on history than she is 
in this, then I say God help the pupils 
that come under her bogus manipula- 
tions. 

I happen to be a Socialist of over 
fifty-five years standing, and for 
more than forty years of that time I 
have been doing what I could in my 
feeble way to stem the nation drift 
into the very condition that this lady 
at this woefully late date is now 
complaining about. 

It is clear to any one With any 
knowledge whatever that this state of 
affairs began and is the continued 
outcome of a failure on the part of 
one and all to wake up to the fact 
that the entrenched interests have 
‘deliberately sought by every means 
at their disposal to cause each suc- 
ceeding generation of children to be- 
come. more superficially in their 
learning, and thus become easy vic- 
tims of those who would use them to 
the furtherance of interests that was 
not to their own advantage. 

I was first made to see this when I 
began to enquire into the progress 
that my own children were making. 


of energy are not available. 
Scientists in Ottawa are con- 


vinced that this could now be~ 


done. A district without water 
power, oil, coal, or natural gas, 
could build a plant, and the cost 
of transporting fuel would be 
negligible, for a few pounds of 
uranium would do the trick. The 
value of this development is ob- 
vious. Industries could be devel- 
oped where there is no hope for 
any now, irrigation pumps could 
be kept going in desert areas, 
and cheap domestic power 
would lighten the labor of mil- 
lions of people. It would cer- 
tainly seem a more sensible way 
to use atomic energy than to 
,continue piling up bombs. 


-advancement 


For not having the advantage of edu- 
cation for myself I was keen for their 
in this. However, I 
soon found that they were being 
taught little or nothing of any worth, 
and that their time was mostly wasted 
in that they were not being taught 
to Read or Write or do Arithmetic. 

So I removed both of them from 
schools, one at twelve and the other 
a little older. And being boys, I set 
them to get mechanical knowledge, 
first on gas engines, and when they 
learned not only to run them, but to 
make all repairs, they then went to 


ini, 


f) 


FARM IMPROVEMENT 
LOANS are available for 
many useful purposes. Ask 
for our booklet on the 
subject at your nearest. 
“Royal” Branch. 


LETTERS T0 THE EDITOR 


| 
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diesel ,and from that to radio, and 
from that to electric engineering. 


And today these two brothers are 
in steady work, with one of them, the 
boy that quite school at twelve, and a 
son of the other, are foremen over 
other men, the grandson having also 
quit school when he was fourteen be- 
cause it was still more hopeless than 
in his father’s day. 


Believe me or not, Socialism had 
nothing and will have nothing to do 
with such conditions. In fact, this is 
one of the very things that Socialism 


is fighting and will overcome in time 
to come. 
. . H. F. Martin. 
Elk Point, Alta, 


More 


Calves 
To the Editor: 


In your magazine, you have a 
picture of a Hereford cow with 
4 calves at her side. I can go 
you one better than that. Bur- 
ney Code of Madison, Sask., in 
the 1920’s had a cow that gave 
birth to six calves inside of a 
year. Twins and then four; 
they all lived, and he sold the 
quads to a stock food com- 
pany in Mineapolis. 


R. Britton. 


Eston, Sask. 


In days gone by, many a farmer’s wife had faith in the china 
egg as a ‘‘starter’’ for reluctant hens. It was supposed to 
suggest to them that laying eggs was a good idea. A ‘nest egg”’ 
in the Royal Bank is a good idea, too. It is a strong induce- 
ment to you—to save more. As deposit foHows deposit, you 
watch your savings grow. Then, almost before you know it, 
saving has become a habit . . . and a useful one. Build up 
your nest egg at the Royal Bank. There’s no prettier picture 
than a healthy looking bank book. 


on GE eee OEP Bee Gee Cee OE te fe WED GD oon OO Ot Ow Oe ae oe Ge ee Oe ee oe 


Encourage your children to have a nest egg, too. 
Our booklet ‘‘Financial Training for your Son and Daughter’? 
describes a practical plan for teaching your children how to handle their own 


fenancial affairs. Ask for your free copy at any branch. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
You can bank on the Royal” 


RB-53-1 


\ 
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Let's Ask Aunt Sal... 


Q.: When canning my corn 
last fall I didn’t have room in 
my canner for several jars and 
set them in the frig. over night. 
After canning, some of the corn 


turned as brown as coffeé on 
top (possibly these jars). Do 
you think this was the reason or 
is this flat sour? Or what is 
flat sour? (Mrs. A. B., 
Gwynne, Alta.) 

A.: Although we are advised 
to can corn‘as soon after pick- 
ing as possible, the reason for 
yours turning brown was a 
carmelization of. the sugar in 
the corn and this is caused by a 
too high temperature —when 
canned. This brown color is 
also caused sometimes by a 
chemical such as iron in the 
water. 


Flat sour cannot be detected 
until you open the jar... it 
does not cause the jars to re- 
lease themselves. It is caused 
by canning over ripe food or al- 
lowing precooked foods-to stand 
too long in jars before process- 
ing. 


Q.: What can I do with home- 
cured bacons and hams to pre- 
vent mould forming after cur- 
ing and smoking process? — 
(J. M. P., Rat Lake, Alta.) 

A.: I talked this over with my 
husband whe after 25 years in 
the grocery business has had 
much experience with this, prob- 
lem. He states (and many agree 
with him) that the only way:to 
“prevent this mould is to keep 
the cured meat in a cool, dry 


place. Of course freezing them 


Efererty Cheese-flavoud Test 
tw One Basic 
Dough! 


WEEDS NO 


REFRIGERATION! 
with FL 


is the ideal way.- I was won- 
dering if- rubbing’ the outside 
with vinger would keep off 
mould. It does with cheese, 
you know. Saturate cheesecloth 
with vinegar and wrap it closely 
around the cheese. You might 


_ like to try this with one ham 


and see if it brings good results. 
(Note: I'd appreciate you writ- 
ing me of your experiment.) 


Q.: Please send me two 
recipes for making (1) ring 
bologna; (2) round bologna.— 
(Mr. J. R., Warren, Sask.) 


A.: I'm very sorry I cannot 
find any recipes for making 
these. If any reader has had 
experience along this line we’d 
like you to share it with us. 


Q.: Have you a recipe for 
.-making rose petal beads? All I 
remember was that we used the 
petals with salt and wrapped 
them round a knitting needle. 


A.: That is all I can remember 
too, and Ive hunted in vain 
through every ‘book F possess 
that might yield the instruc- 
tions. Does any reader remem- 
ber any more details of this old- 


‘time craft? 


Q.: I remember you once giv- 
ing us a recipe for frosting win- 
dows. Will you please repeat? 
—(Mrs. L. M. N., New West- 
minster, B.C.) 


A.: I think this is what you 
referred to ... epsom salts and 


Tho Dishpan. Philosopher 


A ND now it’s 1954 — I wonder what it has in store. We 

all seemed rather glad to see the end of 1953, though 
time, I daresay, yet may show it was a fair year as years 
go. It had some good points there’s no doubt, as critics 
here and there point out. But when we leave old years 
behind their ills are what we hold in mind, and for a happy 
point of view we welcome in the year that’s new. But 
we who can remember sigh for slow-paced years of times 
gone by. Ithink we used to under-rate years that changed 


little but the date. 


Atomic energy and such, that now intrigue mankind 
so much, mean coming years will see such change which, 
good or bad, will be so strange that all new years man yet 
has known will be by legend overgrown. 


Clever one-oven tricks 
EISCHMANN'’S YEAST! 


beer. _ People are still writing 
in and telling me how success- 
ful this is. 


Q.: Could you tell me where I 
could obtain buckwheat honey? 
—(Mrs. H. C., Blairmore, Alta.) 

A.: Grocers and bee-men that 
I talked to tell me that this is 
unobtainable in Alberta. Here 
the honey is made of clover and 


alfalfa,, but they think it is 


made in Ontario. Is there any 
eastern reader who can help us 
on this? 


Q.:In last June issue a reader 
requested a pattern for sun- 
bonnet girl and overall boy pat- 
terns. I will send the pattern 
for the overall boy to any reader 
who wishes it... in exchange 
for a flour sack. I wonder if 
Mrs. W. D. R., Derwent, Alber- 
ta, got her Mexican designs. I 
have this pattern and will send 
it to her (or anyone else)'in ex- 
change for a flour sack ... you 
may. print my name jin full. — 
Mrs. Humphrey Gorrill, Gal- 
loway, B.C. 

A.: Write to Mrs. Gorrill 
direct if you are interested in 
her good neighborly exchange. 
Do not. write to me about it, 
please! 

Note: All readers are invited 
to send in their home-making 
problems to Aunt Sal, in care of 
the Farm and Ranch Review, 
Calgary, Alberta. If you wish 
a private reply enclose a Stamp- 
ed, self-addressed  erivelope. 
Kindly limit one question to 
each letter. There is no charg 
for this service. 


as 


‘One dough—one oven—three kinds of 
flavor-thrilled baking! It’s easy to be a 
whiz when you start with Fleischmann’s 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast. Risings so sure, 
so fast—results so light and appetizing! 
If you bake at home, be sure you have 


BASIC CHEESE DOUGH 


Scald 
1¥2 cups milk 
3 tablespoons granulated sugar 
2 teaspoons salt 
3 tablespoons shortening 
Remove from heat and cool fo lukewarm. 
In-the meantime, measure into a large bowl 
Ya eup lukewarm water 
1 teaspoon granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. Sprinkle with 
contents of ¢ 
1 envelope Fleischmann's Fast Rising 
Dry Yeast 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. 
Stir in lukewarm milk mixture. / 


plenty of Fleischmann’s on hand. 


Stir in 
22 cups once-sifted bread flour 3 
and beat until smooth and elastic; stir in 
1Y2 cups lightly-packed shredded old 
cheese 
Work in 
22 cups more (about) once-sifted bread 
flour : 
Turn out.on lightly-floured board dnd knead 
dough lightly until smooth and elastic. Place in _ 
g greased bowl and grease top of dough. 
Cover and set dough in warm place, free from 
draught, and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Turn out dough off lightly-floored board and 
knead lightly until smooth. Divide info portions. 
and finish as follows: 


1. CHEESE LOAF 
Shape half a batch of dough into a loaf and 
_ fit into a greased bread pan about 444 by 
814 inches. Grease top. Cover and let rise 
until doubled in bulk. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven, 375°, about 40 minutes—cover 
loaf with brown paper during latter part of 
baking to avoid crust becoming too brown. 


2. MARMALADE BRAID ~ 


an 8-inch square on a lightly-floured board; 
loosen dough. Spread with 14 cup marma- 
lade and sprinkle with 4% cup chopped 
nutmeats. Roll up jelly-roll fashion; seal 
edge and ends. Roll out into an oblong 9 
inches long and 3 inches wide; loosen dough. 


Roll out a quarter of a batch of dough ‘into_ 


.Cut oblong into 3 lengthwise strips to 

* within an inch of one end. Braid strips, seal 
the ends and tuck them under braid. Place 
on greased cookie sheet. Grease top. Cover 
and let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in a 
moderately hot oven, 375°, about 20 
minutes. 


3. CHEESE BREAD STICKS 

Cut a quarter of a batch of dough into 12 
equal-sized pieces and roll, one at a time, into 
slim strips about 7 inches long. Brush strips 
with water and roll lightly in cornmeal. 
Place, well apart, on gfeased cookie sheet. 
Cover and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven, 375°, about 
10 minutes. - 


For winter get-together 


By LOUISE 


oe Yee is the time for pop- 

corn, apples, molasses 
taffy, etc., by the fire; so why 
not plan many family get-to- 
gethers on that order and let 
the youngsters invite their 
friends in for popcorn ball fun. 
There are several kinds of fancy 
corn-poppers but the results are 
no better than when the corn 
is popped in skillet or grand- 
ma’s old wire popper! Try 
these recipes for winter munch- 
ing. 


.. Molasses Popcorn Balls 
1 cup unsulphured molasses 6 
1 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon butter or margarine 
4 quarts unsalted popped corn 


Combine molasses; sugar, and 
butter in a 2-quart saucepan. 
Place over_low heat and stir 
until sugar is dissolved. Cook 
over medium heat until syrup, 
when dropped in very cold wa- 
ter, separates into threads 
which are hard but not brittle. 
Pour syrup over popped corn, 
stirring to coat each kernel. 
When cool enough to handle, 
shape into balls with lightly 
buttered hands. Yield: About 
2 dozen balls. 


Molasses Taffy 
1 cup unsulphured molasses 
1 tablespoon butter or margarine 
1 tablespoon butter 
1 cup sugar 


Combine ingredients in a 2- 
quart saucepan. Place over low 


-into 1-inch pieces. 


PRICE BELL 


A 
heat and stir until sugar is dis- 
solved. Cook over medium heat 
until syrup, when dropped into 
cold water, separates into 
threads which are hard but not 
brittle.. Pour into greased plat- 
ter. As edges cool, fold toward 
center or they will harden be- 
fore center is ready to pull. 
When candy is cool enough to 
handle, press into ball with 
lightly buttered fingers. Pull 
until eandy is light in color-and 
ready to harden. Stretch into 
long rope, %4-inch wide. Cut 
Wrap ‘each 
piece of taffy in waxed paper. 
Yield : 1144 pounds. 


Molasses Nut Crunch 


1 cup unsulphured molasses 
1 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon butter 
4 teaspoon baking soda 
2% cups chopped peanuts (or other 
nuts) 


Combine molasses, sugar, and 
butter- or margarine in a 2- 
quart saucepan. Place over low 
heat and stir until sugar is dis- 
solved. Cook over medium heat 
until syrup, when dropped in 
very cold water, separates into 
threads which are hard but not 
brittle. Remove from heat; 
stir in baking soda. Add nuts. 
Turn into a_ greased 8-inch 
square pan; spread quickly. 
When candy is slightly cool, cut 
into squares. Wrap in waxed 
‘paper. Yield: About 134 pounds. 


Popcorn balls and ‘.Cokes” are all the young folks want for winter get- 
togethers. -Wrap checked napkins around Coke/fottles for a gay touch. 


Monument for 
Farm Leader 


yee Pool delegates. in- 
structed their board of 
directors by way of a resolution 
to approach the Historic Sites 
and Monument Board with the 
idea of having a cairn erected 
in memory of the late H. W. 
Wood, the outstanding farm 


leader of the province. For 
many years he served as presi- 
dent of the United Farmers of 
Alberta and from 1923 to 1936 
as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Alberta Wheat 
Pool. It was suggested that 
the cairn be erected where the 
No..2 Highway passes the late 
Dr. Wood’s old home near Car- 
stairs. > 
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@ You can really take a bow when it’s your 
very own baking! And when they praise the 
sumptuous appearance of ahis lovely Magic 
cake .. . wait till they taste the luscious golden 
goodness insidel... 


- Bake it 
with MAGIC 
and serve it 
: with pride! 


Yes, for cakes that look glamorous... and 
taste out-of-this-world ... bake them yourself 
with Magic. Dependable Magic Baking Powder 
makes them extra delicious, light as a feather 
-+. protects those costly ingredients, too. Yet it 
costs less than 1¢ per average baking! Get 
Magic today and use it in everything you bakel 


CHOCOLATE CREAM CAKE 
1% cups sifted pastry flour 


% cup fine granulated 


or 1% cups sifted sugar 
all-purpose flour 
3 ks, 
2% tsps. Magic Baking ve . € a wou 
Powder pe tal 
¥% tsp. salt Y cup milk 


6 tbsps. butter or margarine tsp. vanilla 


Grease two 8-inch round: layer-cake pans and line 
bottoms with* greased paper. Preheat oven to 375° 
(moderately hot). Sift flour, Magic Baking Powder and 
salt together 3 times, Cream butter or margarine; 
gradually blend in sugar; beat in well-beaten egg yolks. 
Measure milk and add vanilla. Add flour mixture to 
creamed mixture about a quarter at a time, alternating 
with three additions of milk and combining lightly 
after each addition. Turn into prepared pans, Bake in 
preheated oven 20 to 25 minutes. Fill and cover cold 
cake with 7-minute frosting; top with swirls of melted 
chocolate. 


1 
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A brand new year's before us, 
The year one- nine- five- four; 
And may it bring more happiness, 

Than any year before. 
ae really have to check back 

to find out how many times 
TFve sent you a greeting such as 
that above. The years have a 
way of creeping up on us don’t 
they? I sometimes smile when 
I read your letters and in your 
friendly outpourings you tell 
me that you’ve counted me your 
friend for such a long time. One 
woman even declared that she 
had been reading this column 
for over fifteen years! She may 
have thought it seemed like 
that long, but I haven’t been 
writing it that long. 

They say that publishers of 
songs never dare predict what 

articular song will become a 
‘hit’. And the same thing can 
be said of many other phases of 
life. Even in a little home-mak- 
er’s get-together like this page I 
never dare guess what question 
will prompt a goodly number of 
you readers to take pen in hand 
and start writing me. 

However, when I ask you out- 
right to please help me with a 
certain question . . . well you al- 
ways do... for you are that 
sort of faithful readers. During 
last fall.. . . I think it was in 
October . . . a lady asked for 
help in making good butter. Her 
particular vexation was getting 
out the milk without making it 
a long-drawn-out project. I’m 
quoting below some of the fine 
letters that came in to help this 
lady... : 

From Mrs. E. B. A., Drum- 
heller, Alta.: “For years I used 
the paddle to get out the milk 
until one day a friend who was 
a good buttermaker told me 


that she used her hands and. 


I've done this ever since with 
good results.- have the butter 
quite hard and stiff to start 
with and the water comes: out 
quite easily. Some _ house- 
wives might shudder at the 
thoughts of using one’s hands, 
but we do this when making 
bread! If the hands are _ per- 


oo 


} 


3 cups granulated sugar; 24 cup water; 
\% cup ROGERS’ GOLDEN SYRUP, 


2 egg whites, beaten stiff; flavoring. 


Boil sugar, water and ROGERS’ 
GOLDEN SYRUP until little of 


Aunt Sal suggests 


fectly clean I don’t see anything 
wrong with it.” : 

From Mrs. O. M., Rosebud, 
Alta.: “I’ve used this method for 
many years with excellent re- 
sults. Have the cream at right 
temperature. (I use a dairy 
thermometer). Churn. Remove 
from buttermilk . . . wash well 
... three changes of water... 
salt. Let stand over night. 
Work water out of butter and 
store. Butter should be cold 
enough to be firm at all times.” 


From I. W., Breton, Alta.: “I 
think she isn’t using low enough 
temperature for the cream. The 
lower. the temperature, the 


longer it takes to churn, but the. 


firm, waxy lumps of butter that 
result are well worth the extra 
time involved.” 


From Mrs. A. M. B., New 
Westminster, B.C.: “After mak- 
ing butter in large quantities in 
both Canada and England, I 
have found this _the best 
method. Using~.a large-sized 
baking board, place the butter 
on this and apply a rolling pin 
that has been washed in hot 
water, then in cold. Press down 
on the butter with this in strips 
two or three inches apart. Start 
at far end of roll and roll up the 
butter and repeat until all 
water is out. Salt it in same 
way.” : 

From Mrs. “A. M., Stephen- 
field, Man.: “I have found that 
the best way to get out the 
water is to place the butter in a 
wooden bowl and. use your 
hands. Clean your hands first 
with wet oatmeal. Mix the but- 
ter by lifting and squeezing like 
you would when kneading 
bread: It’s not a good practice 
to wash the butter with too 
much water.” 


... And now a man gets into 
the act, too, and. we hear from 
Mr. J. P., Rat Lake, Alta.: “But- 
ter-making has been one of my 
jobs for years. I used to have 


mixture forms “soft ball’? when tested in cold water (234-240°F). 
Cool slightly and pour gradually over stiffly beaten egg whites, 
beating until mixture is smooth, heavy and of dull appearance. 
Add flavoring and drop by teaspoonfuls onto greased paper to 


harden. 


For Free Recipe Book, Write— 


The B.C. Sugar Refining Co. Ltd., P.O. Box 969, Vancouver, B.C. 


trouble getting out the water 
until I learned this: I had been 
allowing the butter to get into 
too solid a mass before washing 
it out. Now I just let it get into 
lumps the size of peas. Then 
only two waters are necessary 


= 


N a far-distant era time was 
reckoned by the moons new 

and old. But some of the an- 
cients, possibly Chaldeans or 


Egyptians — soothsayers and 
mathematicians — discovered 
that the four seasons, or 


penther cies as they might 
have been’ called, went in a cir- 
cle. But whence did they start? 
That was the big question. The 
first signs of awakening after 
the long, cold sleep seemed the 
best time to begin the count, so 
Spring opened the calendar and 
this came to be universally ac- 
cepted and observed in England 
for many years till William the 
Conqueror took over and 
changed it. His birthday was 
on January ist, and with his 
natural arrogance he thought 
the year should begin with him. 


January has the reputation of 
being a dull, drab sort of 
month. After the exuberant in- 
flation of December it does seem 
pretty flat and stale, especially 
after Twelfth Night, the unoffi- 
cial date for removal of Christ- 
mas trees and greenery, when 
festivities usually end. “Taking 
down the. decorations” we call 
it, though actually the date has 
deep religious significance, be- 
ing the day.set by thé Church 
to celebrate the “Feast of the 
Epiphany. 

Derelict Christmas trees, 
minus glamour and mystery 
stand outside, awaiting disposal 
—how fresh and fragrant they 
were two months ago. There is 
nothing briefer than the life of 
a Christmas tree. I have known 
some that lay bedraggled and 
prostrate in door-yards_ till 
March before, their stark skele- 


‘tons were removed. Some peo- 


ple like myself, have striven and 
strained to create an evergreen 
grove or hedge for beauty’s 
sake as well as utility, and we 
are the ones to feel sorriest. for 
these ignominious objects. ~ 


January has another . point 
against it — usually the worst 
storms happen then. A January 
blizzard is feared by. man and 
beast alike. The mail has 
brought a letter from a friend 
in Southern California, not ex- 
actly gloating, but sympathetic. 
He is of a poetic turn of mind, 


a true nature lover wherever he 


is, and writes: “I know your 
snow is falling, and tonight 
your storm doors and windows 
are fastened tight. against the 
twisting wind that drives the 
whirling flakes against them, 
and piles them in deep, white 
drifts.. But here, as I write on 


the open veranda, the air is | 


J 


to get out all the milk (formerly 
it used to take as many as ten 
waters).”’ 

So there you are, Mrs. R. B., 
Surrey Centre, B-C., who sent 
in this question that started the | 
butter question rolling. I do 
hope that you get some help — 


‘Aunt Sal. 


from these letters. 


+ 


gentle and warm, and I wish 
you were with me in this charm- 
ing garden with the spicy olives 
and scented oleander, and the 
foaming surf fringing the blue 
water sparkling in the bright 
sunshine. 


Well, I can describe for him a 
delightful flower scene on my 
kitchen window, storm-sash and 
all, this very morning. Transi- 
ent, it is true, but levely while 
it lasted. Frost-flowers, oak- 
leaves, delicate ferns, sturdy 
thistles, all sketched by a mas- 
ter-hand during the night, il- 
luminated by the golden splen- 
dor of the eastern sky — Na- 
ture’s super-art on display right 
at my hand. As the heat from 
the newly-lit stove fills the 
room, the frost creations are 
effaced as if rubbed out by a 
sponge. If only such beauty 
could stay longer. But, alas, as 
always, it is all too fleeting. 


if You're TIRED 
ALL THE TIME 


Everybody gets a bit run-down now and 
then, tired-out, heavy-headed, and maybe 
bothered by backaches. Perhaps nothing: 
seriously wrong, just a temporary toxic 
condition caused by excess acids an 
wastes. That’s the time to take Dodd's 
Kidney Pills. Dodd’s stimulate the kidneys, 
and so help restore their normal action of 
removing excess acids and wastes: Then 
you feel better, sleep better, work better. 
Get Dodd’s Kidney Pills now. Look for 


~ the blue box with the red band at all 
druggists. You can depend on Dodd’s. 52 


Be Your Own MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME THIS MONEY-SAVING WAY 
Simple as A-B-C. Your lessons consist of 
real selections instead of tiresome exer- 
cises. You read real notes — no ‘‘num- 
bers” or trick music. Some of our 900,000 
students are band LEADERS, Everything 
is in print and pictures. First you are 
told what to do. i 
Ake how. Then you play it yourself and 
ear how it sounds. Soon you are playing 
your favorite music. Mail coupon for Free 
Book and Lesson-Sample. Mention your 
favorite instrument. U. S. SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, Studio 1831, Port Washington, 
N.Y. Now in our 56th successful year! 


“FREE! Book-and Lesson-Sample’ 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

Studio 1831, Port Washington, N.Y. 
Please send me Free Book and Les- 

son-Sample. (No salesman is to call 

upon me.) I would like to play (Name 

instrument.) 


: Have you 
Instrument... Instrument ?..... 


Name <35 ee Pipe ts onset Soa 
(Please Print) 


CAGUTESH ee 


Then a picture shows ~ 


How to start 


cold.tractors 


ONE of the problems that 

faces a tractor. operator 
when using his tractor in cold 
weather is that of servicing the 
cooling system. 


Most farmers who operate 
their tractors considerably dur- 
ing cold weather use in the 
cooling system an anti-freeze 
with a high boiling point, such 
as Esso-Rad. This practice is 
highly recommended. 


Where farmers use their 
tractors only on special occa- 
sions during cold weather, the? 
usually follow the practice of 
refilling the radiator whenever 
the tractor is started and drain- 
ing when the engine is stopped. 
If the cooling system is to be re- 
filled each time the engine is 
started, it is a good practice 
first to cover the radiator or 
close the shutter and then start 
the engine. The water should 
be put in the radiator immedi- 
ately after the engine starts. 
The only reason the engine is 
started before the water is put 
in is to guard against the water 
freezing in the radiator should 
the engine fail to start. 


If the tractor is equipped with 
a water pump, an important 
precaution should be taken be- 
fore the engine is started. In 
such cases the operator should 
check to make sure that the 
pump isn’t frozen. This is done 
by turning the fan and noticing 
if the pump turns. If the pump 
is frozen it can be thawed out 
by pouring some lukewarm 
water into the cooling system. 
It’s a good idea to leave the 
drain cocks open while this is 
done. Thawing out the pump 
before starting the engine will 
prevent a broken pump shaft 
or the need for replacing a 
shear pin. 


Another point to keep in mind 
is that of the need for bringing 
an engine always up to proper 
operating temperature every 
time it is started. If an engine 
is stopped when cold all the 
moisture in the exhaust gases 
will condense on the cold walls 
of the cylinders. This will cause 
excessive corrosion and rusting 
of the walls of the cylinders 
and, with the scraping action of 
the piston rings, will result in 
excessive cylinder wear. 

Stopping an engine before it 
> has had a chance to warm up is 


a practice that leads to water 
sludging of the lubricating oil. 


Whenever an engine is stop- 
ped it is a good idea to let it 
stand for a short time before 
the cooling system is drained. 
This allows the water to carry 

’ the heat away from the high 
temperature areas. When the 
cooling system is drained watch 
to make sure that a piece of 
scale or dirt doesn’t clog the 
drain before all the water runs 


. ,out. 
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How many products 
do we get from crude oil? 


From eggs, a hen can expect just one product—chicks. But from 
crude oil, Imperial refines 679 different products, ranging from 
weed killers to heavy asphalts. And that is not all —crude oil 
also supplies petroleum gases and other raw materials for plas- 


tics and synthetic rubber. 


Oil plays a large and growing part in our everyday living. 
How many of these questions about it can you answer? 


Oil supplies are vital to defence. The 
gasoline required to move one armoured 
division 100 miles would run your car for 


10 years? 9S years? 350 years? 
The average weekly pay cheque of 
Canadians in 1939 would buy 84 gallons 
of gasoline. How many gallons will 


today’s cheque buy 
79? 135? 93? 


Scientists believe oil was formed from 
the remains of tiny sea creatures which 
lived millions of years ago. Would you 
say oil is found in 


rock? pools? swamps? 


How much will the oil industry spend 
each week this year to find and develop 
oil fields in western Canada 


$2% millions? $6 millions? 
$12 millions? 


It takes many millions of dollars in 
plant and equipment to provide high- 
quality oil products when and where 
you need them. How much does this 
amount to per Imperial employee 


$3,856? £16,597? $30,715? 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


cil makes a country strong a 


» 


The average family car could be 
operated for 350 years on the gasoline 
needed to move an armoured division 
100 miles, 


Even though gasoline road taxes are 
higher in all provinces, today’s average 
pay cheque will buy 135 gallons, 


Oil is usually found far underground in 
the tiny pores of rock such as limestone 
or sandstone. The word petroleum is 
derived from the Latin “petra” and 
“oleum’’—rock oil. 


The industry is expected to spend $300 
millions on exploration and develop- 
ment this year—about $6 millions a 
week. 


Imperial’s investment in plant and 
equipment is $30,715 for each of its 
13,500 employees, and st is still rising. 


‘peming 


€sso 


PRODUCTS 


\ Ghe WORLDS 
LEADING 
PUZZLEMAKER 


: RY To UNCOVER 
AT LEAST 
3O THINGS HERE ¢ 


"THAT START WITH 


AREFULLY WRITE INALL THE ANSWERS . 
70: THESE SIMPLE ADDITION, MULTIPL/- 
CATION AND SUBTRACTION EXAMPLES... 


HEN YOU ARE SURE THEY ARE - 
Wa CORRECT, JOIN ALL THE DOTS 
NEAREST YouR ANSWERS 
IN THEIR ORDER FROM DOT ONE TO DOT 


TWENTY-ONE. You W/LL THEN HAVE 
DRAWN A COMPLETE PICTURE. 


(XS: CK 


See 
hiens 
CS 


"MIS IN bf HAUS INOLS NAILS PSAALLAS ALLS AIVELS LAOS FIOSTVNS FITS 
ANS MIASPDLOAS KIS 2PANLYNIIS NOIS FAS TIACHS AIT MOWS FAOHS GIHS'NINS 
VIIHSAHAVCHS°T7AD WIS VIS AINOONIS HIIMINYS TVAINVS CINVS71VS SNOILATOS 


AH PEER DEAR _, 


RINTALL THE 
SE“ ABOVELETTERS | fe 
OVER THE DASHES | | 
TO MAKE THEM Y/ \\ 
FORM EIGHT THREE- \ 
LETTER INTERLOCK= 


ED, 
ING WORDS, READ- y/ i a _——— 
id WASHERAGOT 
yy, NS te Ne fe 


ING ACROSS. 


Gi CH NUMBER REPRESENTS 
THE CODE -LETTER ABOVE 
17 AS SHOWN. 

UBSTITUTE THE NUMBERS,ON 

- THE DASHES, UNDER THE 
CODE-LETTERS IN THIS ADDITION 

PROBLEM, AND ADD THEM. 
HE CORRECT TOTAL OF CoDE- 

4¢ E NUMBERS CAN THEN BE 
TRANSLATED, To THE CODE- 
LETTERS, To SPELL MY NAME. 


“W772 
*YIMSNY 


“PAILV Ae Kr AYPH ’NOlLITOS 


ERE ARE TWO 
EXAMPLES. 


W0-7HIRDS OF THE LETTERS IN“ CowBOY “FE 
AND TWO0-FIFTHS OF “STEER” WILL 
SPELL THE NAME OF WHAT ANIMAL 


AKE A FUNNY FACE 
WITH YOUR NAME. 


seociated © 


*310A0) 11adS TIIM 4331S Ni aL UNV AOdMOD NI CAO? 


F inancial returns 


from a flock of sheep 


By -H.. 4. 


GEE OEE we take a pencil 
, and do a little figuring on 
the outcome of a flock of sheep 
on an irrigated farm in South- 
ern Alberta. The key to such 


an enterprise is a piece of good 


irrigated pasture coupled with 
the willingness to provide the 
care that sheep require. 


During the 1953 pasture sea- 
son at the Lethbridge Experi- 
mental Station, an acre of irri- 
gated pasture grazed on a rota- 
tional basis carried as many. as 
14 yearling ewes. These re- 
sults suggest that a 10-acre 
pasture divided into four 21%- 
acre paddocks and fenced with 
woven wire should carry 60 
ewes and their lambs for a 
period of five months. 


Beet tops, alfalfa fields, irri- 
gation aftermath, and grain 
stubble — feeds that are not 
utilized on many farms — will 
largely take care of require- 
ments for the fall and early win- 
ter months. Good home-grown 
alfalfa hay for the lambing 
period. eliminates the need for 
costly supplements; 


After allowing for losses and 
replacements, the above flock 
should produce at least 50 mar- 
ket lambs weighing 100 pounds 
at weaning time and worth over 


o $900 at current values. If they 


POULTRY BREEDER CONCENTRATE 


MONEY-MAKER Poultry Breeder 
Concentrate has _ established a 
record of success in producing 
high quality hatching eggs . . 

eggs fortified with all essential 
elements to embryonically nourish 
and build sturdy, thriving chicks 


before they are hatched. 


If It Suits the Poultryman Better, 
Equally Good Results Can Be 


Obtained by Feeding 


MONEY-MAKER POULTRY BREEDER MASH 


Feed as it comes from the bag in a ration of 12/to 14 pounds per 
hundred hens daily, along with an equal amount of MONEY- 
MAKER Hen Scratch or a good, heavy scratch of your own grains. 


< ; See your local U.G.G. Agent or 
_ Money-Maker Dealer... 


48 years of Service to Farmers and Stockmen. 


HARGRAVE, 
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the Superintendent, Dominion 
Experimental Station, Swift 
Current, Sask. 


This shed is 25 feet by 75 
feet. It was built on a farm to 
provide winter shelter for beef 
cattle. 

The owner planned to use a 


are white-faced ewes, they 
should clip 11 pounds of wool 
worth nearly $5; which amounts 
to $300 for the flock. This 
means $1,200 worth of lambs 
and wool, with conservative fig- 
uring. A bumper crop of lambs 
and wool would materially in- 
crease this total. 

Set aside $300 to cover alfalfa 
and other feed used during the 
winter as well as expense for 
salt, shearing, etc. That leaves 
$900 to be credited to the 10- 
acre pasture — a return of $90 
per.acre. Amortize the costs of 
land preparation, pasture estab- 
lishment, woven-wire fencing, 
and shelter; allow for irrigation 
as well as other labor costs, and 


Do you weed 


AN ELECTRICAL SYSTEM — 
INSTALLED OR MODERNIZED? 


on your next trip to town. 
Ni 


there is still a most attractive | . B ANK OF 
return from the above 10 acres. 

Consider in addition the added MonTREAL 
value of this piece of land when Canada's First Bank 


the time comes to plow it up in 
the farm rotation. 
These calculations point to 


A MILKING MACHINE? REFRIGERATION? 


Put FIL on the job, as thousands 

of other Canadian farmers are doing. 
Discuss a Farm Improvement Loan 
with your nearest B of M manager 


TO 2 MILLION CANADIANS 


tractor mounted loader for 
cleaning the shed, therefore he- 
wanted no centre posts or as, ; 
few as possible. 

The illustrations show how 
two. masts with wire cables 
were used to support the roof 
along the centre line. 


v 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 


Di24 


the fact that there is a place for 
sheep on Southern Alberta’s ir- 
rigated farms. 


A pole-straw 2 
shed 


RAWINGS and photographs 
of a pole frame, straw cov- 
ered shed will be mailed to any- 
one interested upon request to 


Put Your 
Poultry Profits 
in the Egg 
Before They've 
Hatched. . With 


GOVERNMENT BUSINESS 


for each student. 


Book rental. plan. 


avin new buildings. 
Can 


_ assistance. © 


able to University Stu 


sciences and education. 


nology and Art, Calgary. 


NOW !° 


TRACTOR 


Used Cletrac C.G. Crawler tractor with Heil Angledozer. 
Good general-purpose machine and suitable for snow re- 
moval, etc. $750.00, f.o.b. Calgary. 


WILKINSON & McCLEAN LIMITED 


CALGARY 


Present-day schools are larger and better ‘equipped; 
qualified school teachers has increased as teacher. salary scales are revised; 
and most important, enrolments in elementary and high schools, and en- 
~ rolments at the University of Alberta, have made consistent guins. 
The Department of Education assists thé School Districts, Divisions and 
assists the Student individually in the following ways: 
Revised high school: curriculums provide increased study of English. 
School. books are provided at minimum cost through the School Book 
Branch. School Readers are supplied free by the Department of Edu- 
cation, The, department also has promoted the extension of the ‘Text 


IN ALBERTA, EDUCATION PROGRESSES 


Realizing that the children of today must have a-thorough knowledge of — 
the sciences, history and world study, the Alberta School system has ex- 
panded and improved its facilities to insure a useful program of studies 


the number : of 


School Districts and Divisions receive assistance in constructing and 
idates for sadabina diplomas and degrees may receive government 


‘Under the Student eee Act, Grants and Loans are made avail- 
nts in all faculties, 
The Calgary. Branch of the University of Alberta offers courses in arts, - 


Courses in art, homemaking and trades apprenticeship are among 
educational facilities available at the Provincial Institute of Tech- 


TOTAL GRANTS TO ALBERTA SCHOOLS AND TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ALBERTA HAS INCREASED FROM $2,335,082 IN 1936- 
37 to $16,017,000 IN 1953. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE 


PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


12 


e 
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of the world 


- In extending best wishes for a Happy New Year, the Alberta 
Wheat Pool expresses the hope that 1954 will witness the dawning 
of a world-wide era of peace and tranquility and that the gnawing 
anxieties caused by threats of wars will come to an end. The hope 
of the world is for peace. on ; 


There are about 2% billion. people scattered throughout the 
world at the present time. About two-thirds of that number are 
insufficiently fed, clothed, or medically cared for. That problem 
must be Solved if nations are to live peacefully together, In this 
age of rapid transportation and intercommunication the world has 
become so closely knit that wide divergences in standards of living 
cannot be concealed. Wealthy nations must help the poverty- 
stricken to a higher standard of living. 


In that respect the hope of the world rests with agriculture, 
Food, clothing and shelter are the main requisites for human 
existence. Food is the most vital of all commodities, For it there 
are no substitutes. With food all things are possible; without it 
nothing is possible. f 


A nation can build up military might. It can construct scores 
of factories to furnish bombs, planes, guns, tanks and other war 
equipment. But without food all those things are useless and can 
give no security. 


This would suggest that those who produce this prime necessity 
of life should be entitled to at least comparative treatment with 
other classes of the population. The productive powers of agricul- 
ture should be appreciated and the surpluses that produces, which 

~ provides such an important measure of security, should not be used 


as a club to beat down prices. 


————— 
“FARMER 


“Could | keep 
working?” 


Perhaps YOU may be faced 
with this question someday! 
“I suffered a great deal from such pain 
in my legs, knees and other joints, that 
it was hard to do my work,” writes Miss 
Thelma Johnson, Picton, Ont. “I was 
having so much trouble, I wondered if I 
would be able to continue at my job. 
Then I learned about T-R-C’s. What a 
fortunate day that was, for I have had 
the very best sort of relief. I wouldn't 
want to be without T-R-C’s in the house.” 
Don’t suffer needlessly from relent- 
less arthritic pain. Get quick relief 
from dull; wearisome-aches caused 3 
Arthritic, Rheumatic, Neuritic, Sciatic 
pain, Lumbago or Neuralgia. Start taking 
Templeton’s T-R-C’s today. 65c, $1.35 at 
drug counters. T-873 


LOW COST ~— DURABLE 
Linbertl Farm Buildings 


Engineered to size — for Fast, Easy 
Erection. 

Save Money 

—cut labour. No nailing, sawing, fitting. 

Save Space 


Most effective treatment 
for White Calf Scours yet formulated. 
esults guaranteed. 
Order from 
your druggist. | 


ST. THOMAS, ONT. 


HER OEE, 
Soe ‘Naa? 


~(VIOBIN 


7 
et any — 


—ho posts or supports clutter interiors. _ 

Save Maintenance Cost ; 

—4 times as strong as nailed rafters. 
Write for full illustrated information t 


TIMBER BUILDING COMPANY LTD. 


‘Hours saved through easy 
erection. 


Office Phones: 47355 — 47401 Res. Phone 72113 
1000 — 10th AVENUE WEST, CALGARY 
Authorized Distributors of Timber Structures of Canada Ltd. 


Reston, for example. 


| Manitoba farmers cash in 


on growing oil boom 


By MIKE GORDONSKI 


DEE OF industry in Manitoba 
may create a few million- 
aires — and probably will — 
but it hasn’t done so yet. 


But oil has put some handy 
cash in the pockets of farmers. 
Take George Walker, Sr., of 
His farm 
is about forty miles south of the 
now flourishing Daly field and 
when the oil boom hit the Res- 
ton district in 1952, George 
played it cosy. 


First, he took twenty-five 
cents an acre from lease buyers. 
When a drill came onto his farm 
and brought in oil on pump at 
250 barrels a day, he accepted 
a reported $6,500 for half his 
one-eighth of the royalties. He 
used the money to pay off the 
mortgage on the farm he had 
worked since 1909. 


“Tm too old to take chances 
now,” he reasoned. 

Mr. Walker chatted with visi- 
tors -to his farm, his eyes 
crinkling as he looked at the 
nearby oil rig. He philoso- 
phized: 


Oil and Hail 


“In a way, I think there’s an 
affinity between the oil under 
that piece of land and hail. I’ve 
been hailed out so often that it 
became almost natural.” 


Then he peered towards his 
son’s farm, where another der- 
rick stood against the sky — 
Robert John Walker, like his 
father owned the mineral rights 
to his land. 


“The younger generation is 
going to get the good of this,” 
said Walker senior. ‘“‘We were 
born forty years too soon,” 


The oil petered out on the 
Walker farm, which probably 
makes this case more typical 
than that of the farmer who has 
producing wells on his property. 
They are some farmers, though, 
cashing in on the royalties they 
held and the number is growing 
steadily. 


It was on January 29, 1951, 
that Manitoba’s first commer- 
cial well came in. That was in 


the Virden Daly field, which still 
is the major producing area 
with 61 wells operating at last 
count. = 


Most of the money made in 
Manitoba to date has been on 
leases for exploration and on 
sale of portions of royalty 
rights. Leases shot from a 
mere ten cents an acre in some 
areas in early 1951 to a ten 
dollars an acre for small areas 
in hot spots in 1952. 


Unlike Alberta, drilling 
depths are completely shallow 
and most Manitoba oil comes up 
conveniently close to the pipe 
line, allowing a saving in trans- 


portation costs. 


There is. another difference 
from the Alberta picture. Here 
an estimated seventy per cent. 
of the land in the Daly field is 
held by farmers who own the 
oil rights, the Crown holding 
only thirty per cent. of the 
rights. The figures in Alberta 
are just about. reversed. 


The Manitoba situation is ex- 
plained by the fact that most of 
the oil area was settled — 
largely by Ontario boys seeking 
a fortune in the West — away 
back in the ’70’s and ’80’s and 
most Dominion land grants at 
that time were made without 
any reservation of rights. It was 
not until January 11, 1890, that 
Ottawa set up a policy of re- 
taining oil and mineral rights. 


It was the same with land 
owned by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, of which much was 
sold to.early settlers. The com- 
pany did not retain under rights 
on its land sales until 1908. 


On:‘Crown Land 


It is rather ironic that the 
first Manitoba producer, Cali- 
fornia Standard’s Daly 15-18 
(the discovery well of the Wil- 
liston Basin) came in on the 
lard of a war veteran, W. J. 
Gardiner, on which the Crown, 
through the Department of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, held the rights. 


The quarter section south- 
west of Virden had been bought 


Solution to last month's puzzle 


| Al 
P| 
S| 
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| for. Bill by his father while the 


| young man was still in the ser- 
| vices. : 

* Then, just to rub it in, a 
‘second well came in on the 


Gardiner property two months 


‘later. The crude, reached at a 
‘little more than 5 000 feet, was 
of 35 degree gravity and was on 
‘pump from the start. The first 

‘well, by this time, had settled 
down to about ten barrels a day 
' production. 

Soon after a well on the farm 
of N. R. Williams, a neighbor, 
was pumping fifty barrels a day. 
Mr. Williams owned three quar- 
ter sections but held the oil 
rights on only two of them. 
The oil - came in on the other 
quarter. 


Then four more California 
Standard wells came in on ad- 
joining sections owned by Nor- 
man Williams, his brother Cecil 
and his son Ivan — not one of 
them holding mineral rights. 


Municipal officials complained 
that the farmers weren’t being 


given a break. Every one of ; 


the first ten wells drilled in the 
area had been on land where the 
Crown held the rights. 


The oil fever spread from 
Virden.to other districts — to 
Reston, for instance where 
George Walker was not the only 
farmer to salvage a bit of quick 
cash. His neighbor, Bill Wil- 
kins; sold his rights for $3,200. 


The Village of Reston, which 
had accumulated a burden of 
property in. depression years, 
had retained rights when it re- 
sold the land. Now it leased 
rights on forty-nine quarter sec- 
tions for:$1,900 and then in an 
additional 87 acres at ten dol- 
lars an acre. The local agricul- 
tural Society leased some pro- 
perty, also at ten dollars. 


LELAND ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Repairs to All Makes of Motors. 


DOMESTIC WATER SYSTEMS 
114- 6th AVE. WEST, 
CALGARY 


29494 21898 


For 1954, raise chicks from one ‘of 
the oldest established hatcheries and 
poutry raisers in B.C. Since 1920 
Western Canada poultrymen have been 
raising their famous chicks, 

The following breeds and cross pres 
are ayailable and suited to every need: 
§.C. White Leghorns, New Hampshires, 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Light 
Sussex, Rhode Island Reds, Black 
Australorps, Also, Leghorn-Hampshire 
Cross, Austra-Whites, Rock-Hampshire 
Cross, and Hampshire-Rock Cross.» 
Broad Breasted Turkey , Poults. 

Order early and remember 
“It’s Results that Count.’’ 
Particuulars and Prices sent imuned!- 

ately upon request. 


RUMP AND. _SENDALL LTD. 


x R, 
Langley Piainiey Bc. or Vernon, B.C. 


Big Deals 


At Boissevain royalty rights 
were being sold to speculators 
at $40 an acre. At Virden, Ger- 
ald Haskett sold three-quarters 
of his royalty rights for $11,000. 


Around Waskada, the figures 
were even more impressive. 
Lyle Lee sold half his one- 
eighth royalties on 160 acres for 
$30,000. E. A. McGregor, who 
had sold half his royalties for 
an undisclosed sum saw a 200- 
barrel-a-day well come in on his 
land. 
the meantime he had sold an- 
other part of his royalties and 
the two deals were reported to 
have netted him $120,000. 


Even before this flurry start- 
ed it was ‘unofficially estimat- 
ed” in the press that farmers 
were taking in money at the 
rate. of three million dollars a 


‘year for oil rights. 


One recent ‘news story. said 


- there was one farmer ....with 


seven producing wells on his 
property and that he was taking 
in more than: $100 a day.. This 
probably- referred to Charles 
Cruickshank, eight and one-half 
miles west of Virden, who had 
six wells’ on his farm earlier in 
the year. Canada Pipe. Lines’ 


‘Cruikshank well is now the top 
“producer 


in Manitoba, with 
1,044 barrels in July, its first 
month, and 4,620 barrels in Au- 
gust... 


The dark spot on Manitoba’s 


oil picture has been that all pro- |: 


ducing wells were on pump. 
There was jystifiable excite- 
ment, therefor, when Mclvor 
Roselea No. 1 came in at 2,100 
feet on July 29 and soon estab- 
lished a flow of one hundred 
barrels a day. An August 22 
a second flowing well came in 
onthe same property. No. 1 
was still flowing at last report; 
No. 2 only spasmodically. 


The driller on the Mclvor'| 


Agriculture 
In a Squeeze 


f biee= report of the Canadian 
Wheat Pools presented to 
the Alberta Pool convention on 
Wednesday, December: 2, by E. 
S. Russenholt of Winnipeg 
pointed out that farm income ‘in 
Canada has been going down 
and costs mounting, thus put- 
ting the farm population in a, 
squeeze. It was stated that the 
farm population comprises 19 
per cent of the Canadian labor 
force and yet farm families ob- 
tained only 10 per cent of the 
national income in 1952 and 12 
per cent in 1951,' 


Gross farm income in the 
prairie provinces in 1952 totall- 
ed $1,806,400,000 and operating 
costs were $700,900,000 leaving 
a net income of $1,105,400,000. 
That figure was 11 per cent be- 
low the net farm income of 
western Canada in 1951. 

‘Mr. Russenholt said that in 
1952 farmers spent $88,900,000 
for labor and $187,000,000 for 


farm machinery, trucks, etc.,‘ 


and repairs for same. 


It didn’t keep up, but in |. 
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property was T. H. Mclvor of 


Calgary, who put his outfit to 
work on the old family property 
between jobs. The rights are 
owned by the heirs of the Mc- 
Ivor estate, none of them now 
living near Virden. 

There is an interesting agri- 
cultural sidelight to the McIvor 
story. The pioneer of the farm 
was T. H. MclIvor’s grandfather, 


Kenny Melvor who was the ori- 


ginator of Western Rye grass. 
He developed it, by long and 
tedious selection and breeding, 
from hardy roadside bunch 
grasses. 

And so — just as fortune 
smiled briefly on George Walker 
to make up for the hail — now 
there.is a new harvest from un- 
der the MclIvor acres. And 
Kenny Mclvor, too, was born 
many years too soon. 


house. 


here’s one 

YARDSTICK 
ofa. 
well- built, 


LY 


If you're inspecting a home you may buy, 
examine the water heater. 
you know the contractor has taken care to 

rovide the best in water heating equipment. 
af t's also an indication he has ‘supplied quality 
materials and accessories for the rest of the 


If it's a Republic, 


When. you are building your own home, or 
replacing. your present water heating system, 
insist on a-Republic Water Heater. 

The REPUBLIC 

Is a source of constant hot water—day 
or night 

Is Well Insulated—reduces your fuel bills 

Ils Automatically Controlled—an import- 
ant safety measure 

Lunagas has been able to purchase Repub- 
lic Water Heaters direct from the factory in 


ae carload lots. 
REPUBLIO price. 
is available 
\ on Lunagas 
Budget Terms, 


You benefit in the amazing low 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
ALBERTA and SASKATCHEWAN 


EDMONTON 
- LETHBRIDGE — SASKATOON 


LUNA 


CALGARY 


= 


COMPLETELY NEW-THE MOST POWERFUL, FINEST PERFORMING, 


BEST LOOKING AADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCK EVER BUILT: 


Here’s Canada’s greatest truck builder’s latest 
and greatest truck! Here’s the brand-new 


1954! 

They're here to do your work for less! 
They're here to bring you big savings on 
operating and upkeep costs . . . to do your 
trucking job faster and more efficiently. 

You'll find these completely new Chevrolet 
trucks packed with new advances and advan- 
tages you want ... loaded with great new 
features you need! There’s new power under 
the hoods . . . new comfort in the cabs... 
new, bigger load space in the bodies — plus 


Greater power with four advance 
ed valve-in-head engines. Thrift- 
master and Loadmaster engines : 5 
now develop a new 112 horse- : 
power. The Torquemaster engine 3 
develops 125 horsepower, and 

the Workmaster 130. This year 

you can get the right power for 

any job. 


line of Chevrolet Advance-Design trucks for - 


y CHEV 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


new automatic truck transmissions .. . new 
chassis ruggedness . . . new Advance-Design 
truck styling. 


And that’s only the beginning! ‘There’s 
much more that’s new awaiting you in the 
most powerful, finest performing,. best look- 
ing Advance-Design trucks ever built! 
There’s a model that’s just right for your 
work. So plan now to see your dealer and get 
all the facts on the biggest truck news in 
years. Be sure to see the trucks with the most 
new features . . . the trucks with big new 
benefits for both owners and drivers—really 
new Chevrolet trucks for *541! 


MOST TRUSTWORTHY TRUOKC ON ANY JOB / 


Seat EO 


With new, even higher compres- 
sion ratios, 1954 Chevrolet truck 
engiries make every drop of gas 
‘work harder to give you greater 


operating economy along with 
greatly increased horsepower and 
finer performance. 


New Comfortmaster cab offers 


greater comfort and safety. New 
One-piece curved windshield 
gives increased visibility. New, 
éasy-to-read instrument panel. 
New Ride Control Seat* offers 
true comfort for truck drivers. 


Chevrolet trucks for °54.offer 
new and even greater dependa- 
bility. You'll find heavier axle 
shafts in 2-ton models. . . bigger, 


- more durable clutches in light- 


and heavy-duty models . .. more 
rigid frames in all models. 


New pickup bodies have deeper 
sides... are grain and sand 
tight for greater convenience. 
And they’re built stronger to 


stand up longer—and set lower - 


to the ground to make loading 
and unloading easier than ever. 


Here’s great new ease and con- 
venience for driving in city traf- 
fic. With no clutch pedal—you 
ean drive all day without shift- 
ing! Truck Hydra-Matic trans- 
mission is offered on %4-, 34-ton 
and 1-ton models, 


*Optional at extra cost. Ride Control Seat is 
standard. on’ C.O.E. models, available on 
deluxe cab models as extra equipment. 


See the handsome new Advance- 
Design styling. New front-end 
design looks more massive and 
sturdy, New parking lights are 
positioned near the fender corn- 
ers to indicate the full width of 
the truck. 
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seE THE AVEYf/ 1954 CHEVROLET TRUCKS AT YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER’S 


